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SOME FACTS ABOUT LABOR 


About a third of all nonagricultural 
wage and salary workers in the United 
States belongtounions, Itis, therefore, 
important that new workers be famil- 
iar with labor organizations and their 
activities. 


Some background facts and figures 
may be helpful in giving an idea of the 
services that labor unions offer their 
members. For example, how many 
workers are union members and where 
do most of them work? What serv- 
ices does a union give its members? 
What part does a member have in union 
activities? 


How Many Workers Belong to Unions? 


About 18 million workers were dues- 
paying members of national andinterna- 
tional unions with headquarters in the 
United States atthe end of 1958,' These 
union members accounted for a third 
of all nonagricultural workers. (Agri- 
cultural workers are to a large extent 
unorganized, ) In addition, anestimated 
500,000 or more workers were members 
of unions that organized workers in a 
single company or locality and were not 
affiliated with a national union, At 
least another 933,000 workers were 
attached to unions but were not paying 
dues because they were unemployed or 
for other reasons, * 


About 3.3 million women, a seventh 
of all women in the labor force, be- 
longed to labor unions in 1958. Al- 
though they represented only about a 
sixth of all unionized workers, women 
comprised a great majority of the mem- 
bers in a few unions, Unions with large 
numbers of womenmembers represented 
workers in industries that manufacture 
apparel, electrical equipment, trans- 
portation equipment, and textile-mill 
products and in the communications, 
retail trade, and service industries, 
More than a fourth of all unions, how- 
ever, had no women members. 
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UNIONS 


by Verna E. Griffin 


Union members in the United States 
generally belong and pay dues to union 
locals which are chartered by and pay 
per capita taxes to national or interna- 
tional unions. In turn, more than 80 
percent of all members of national or 
international unions in 1958 belonged to 
unions affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 
Other unions are usually designated as 
independent or unaffiliated unions. ? 


Where Do Most Union Members Work? 


About 8.4 million workers in manu- 
facturing industries and 8.6 million in 
nonmanufacturing industries (including 
Canadian representation) were union 
members in 1958. Another million 
union members worked for Federal, 
State, or local governments. 


‘A national union, as defined by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, is a union negotiating collective bar- 
gaining agreements with employees in more 
than one State. An international union is a 
national union with headquarters in the United 
States that also claims jurisdiction and or- 
ganizes workers beyond the continental limits 
of the States. In 1958, these unions rep- 
resented almost 1,2 million members outside 
the continental United States: 1,052,000 in 
Canada; 70,000 in Puerto Rico; 36,000 in 
Hawaii; 19,000 in Alaska; 3,000 in the Canal 
Zone; and 2,000 elsewhere. 

*Detailed statistics and a discussion of union 
structure, members, and recent developments 
are included in the Directory of National and 
International Labor Unionsin the United States, 
1959 (BLS Bull. No. 1267), U.S, Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, on sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. (45¢ a copy). 

3A more detailed discussion of the struc- 
ture, functions, and activities of labor unions 
is contained in A Guide to Labor-Management 
Relations in the United States, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
March 1958, The Guide (BLS Bull. No. 1225) 
is available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C., at $2 a copy. 








Forty-three percent of all unionmem- 
bers in private employment in 1958 were 
employed inthe transportationindustries, 
metals and machinery manufacturing, 
and building construction (chart 1), 





Chart 1. UNION MEMBERSHIP 
BY MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
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Significant proportions were also em- 
ployed in transportation equipment; 
food, beverage, and tobacco products; 


clothing and textile manufacturing; and 
the service industries. In most of 


these industries, the large majority 
of workers belonged to unions affil- 
iated with the AFL-CIO. Nearly half 
of the members of independent unions 
in 1958 were employed in mining and 
transportation, 


Most union members belong to a few 
very large unions, For example, in 
1958, there were 43 unions with 100, 000 
or more members each; the 14 largest 
unions together accounted for at least 
half of all union members. (See table, ) 
Although the names of these unions do 
not always indicate which workers are 
represented, they do indicate the prin- 
cipal occupations within their jurisdic- 
tions. The International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters continued to be the coun- 
try's largest union in 1958, with the 
United Automobile Workers and the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
ranking as the second and third largest 
unions, respectively. 


Why Do Workers Join Labor Unions? 


Some of the reasons why many workers 
belong to labor unions are stated in The 
American Workers! Fact Book, recently 
issued by the Department of Labor: 


"One of the primary inducements for 
employees to join a labor union is 
to enable them to bargain more effectively 
with their employer for improved wages 
and working conditions than if each acts 
alone as an individual....But labor 
unions also serve their members in 
another important way. They give to 
the individual worker a feeling of be- 
longing, of strength in united action, 
of membership in a group with a com- 
mon objective. Where the individual 
is weak, the union gives him a sense of 
security. In a world of change, it 
gives him some assurance of perma- 
nence and continuity." 


Workers sometimes hesitate to join 


a labor union because they do not want 
to become involved in strikes. During 
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National and international unions with 100, 000 
or more members, 1958! 








Union* Members 
Teemmatess Cee) cc iaccianecévce 1, 418, 246 
PUD. ns 6 Rie een nwececwees 1,027, 000 
re re Pe rere 992, 689 
a ae. Ota ee aie See 960, 000 
CEES bc tc cawectcandtaneacwn ee 835, 000 
Blectvical GREW}... <ccscvcos 750, 000 
SIO. PUNO Pag ace once cee vawlssaees 600, 000 
ee eT ee 476, 598 
Garment, Ladies'....... (ese wa'e 442,901 
NEE: “i'n Gi % koa a Oil aie Gere alee ke 436, 315 
SN 6 in pai dda ke each eeala oleae ar 376, 000 
Railway and Steamship Clerks .. 360, 899 
ee, A ee rer 325, 304 
PE SN a ais eam ee oewe me oe 305,000 
Engineers, Operating .....cece- 280, 000 
Biectrical GUE) 66c.cccscascows 278, 281 
FOO TO re re 262, 882 
DURIN BOPVICE 6c ccccscescccs 260, 060 
PRES Sta ceseda reece ensuneee 255, 800 
Communications Workers....... 255, 365 
Railroad Trainmen....... ceunes 200,111 
ee ee Co oe 84. 6a sd ders 200, 000 
TES WOUMEES 646 00s ss0eees ee 197, 200 
eee ree Serre 184, 502 
Maintenance of Way ...c.cceees 183, 000 
DEE LESKGGeEES eee eNehee kakmuS ae 180,175 
Dihispse center areeteseaneeeee 165, 000 
Electrical (UE) Gad)... .cccocces 160, 000 
Metesl, WReleGOles 066 0kcseveses 160, 000 
DUMEUMOUS: 05.464 0Netiwewensdas 159, 126 
RF ne TE Te 158, 570 
ee 157, 690 
MMSEWOY GOETIOR 260 ccccadsescess 156, 900 
EOE WOON ER i icccchenwaeeens en 152, 389 
ee oe 135, 000 
Transport Workers ..... panama 135, 000 
ECC OCT TTT 132, 356 
Street, Electric Railway ....... 124, 637 
Printing Pressman. .icccccccnce 110, 500 
SPPORTAMMMCEL 0.0 cceecassscecees 110, 449 
Letter Carriers ..ccccsee err 110,000 
Mine, WT Gad) oiccc cnsssnecos 100, 000 
Post Chics CIOPES ncvcscccccecs 100, 000 








‘Based on union reports to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

7All unions not identified as independent 
(Ind) are affiliated with the AFL-CIO, 


the past 10 years, however, only a 
fraction of 1 percent of total man work 
days were lost because of work stoppages 
resulting from labor-management dis- 
putes. Nevertheless, union members 
consider the right to strike--even when 
the right is not used--as one of their 
most effective weapons in contract nego- 
tiations. 
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Union members generally work under 
collective bargaining agreements nego- 
tiated by their unions with their em- 
ployers. Labor unions in this country 
have been for many years primarily 
concerned withimmediate improvements 
in wages and working conditions. * These 
aims, achieved through collective bar- 
gaining, have continued into recent times 
to be the guiding force of labor unions. 
But today, the scope of collective bar- 
gaining has widened to encompass many 
other benefits as well, such as vaca- 
tion and holiday pay, retirement pen- 
sions, and health and welfare services. 


Acting as the recognized bargaining 
representative for a group of workers, 
a labor union negotiates with an em- 
ployer the terms and conditions under 
which all employees in the bargaining 
unit are to work--how much they are 
to be paid, when additional pay for 
overtime work is to start, what steps 
are to be taken when a worker considers 
that he has been treated unfairly by 
management (grievance procedures), 
what paid holidays are to be given, how 
much time off with pay a worker will 
receive for vacations and for sickness 
or injury, what seniority procedures are 
to be followed in layoffs and promotions, 
as well as many other terms and ben- 
efits. These negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of labor unions and em- 
ployers are known as collective bar- 
gaining. The terms agreed upon are 
written into formal collective bargaining 
agreements, popularly known as union 
or labor-management contracts, 


Collective bargaining gives labor and 
management an opportunity to work out 
their differences freely, in a way which 
will serve the interests of both the 
workers and employers. 


Data from union reports, supple- 
mented by estimates made by the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, showed that 168 unions ac- 


*See A Brief History of the American Labor 
Movement, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS Bull. No. 1000 re- 
vised 1957), 85 pp.--on sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. (35¢ a copy). 








counted for 131,000 collective bar- 
gaining agreements in effect in 1958 
(excluding separately negotiated pension, 
health, and insurance plans). Twenty 
of these unions accounted for three- 
fourths of the agreements. Member- 
ship in the 18 remaining unions for 
which estimates could not be made to- 
taled almost 4 million. It is roughly 
estimated that, including the contracts 
negotiated by these unions, the total 
number of agreements which were in 
effect in 1958 actually exceeded 150, 000. 


Among the unions reporting the larg- 
est number of agreements were those 
in the building construction industry. 
According to a BLS estimate, about 
five-sixths of the unioncontracts written 
in the United States, covering about 
two-thirds of the union members, are 
negotiated for workers employed by a 
single employer. With the great size 
and extensive operations of many Amer- 
ican firms, one of these agreements 
with a single employer may affect many 
thousands of workers in many different 
plant locations. On the other hand, 
national unions sometimes negotiate con- 
tracts covering many employers ina 
major industry. 


In addition to negotiating labor- 
management agreements, unions offer 
many other services to their members, 
Chart 2 shows the extent of these serv- 
ices and the sources of union revenue, 


What Is the Role of the Local Unions? 


The basic unit in the trade union 
movement is the local union, the union 
organization closest to the worker, Al- 
though it can function independently, 
generally it is affiliated with other locals 
in the same craft or industry as a part 
of a national or international union, 


There are great differences in the 
jurisdictions of local unions and the 
numbers of workers they represent. 
A local may be chartered to represent 
workers in a particular company, a 
major craft or occupation, geographical 
area, or other unit. For example, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
chartered approximately 50 locals in 
New York City for such workers as 


journeymen tailors, clothing cutters, 
coat makers, buttonhole makers, and 
retail clothing salesmen, In Buffalo, 
the United Steelworkers has about 55 
locals, each one confined to the workers 
in a single plant, 


Almost all local unions were affil- 
iated with one of the 186 national or 
international unions in 1958, The num- 
ber of locals reached a total or more 
than 78,000 (including Canadian locals), 
More than half were chartered by 18 
unions having 1, 000 or more locals each, 


A local union's services to its mem- 
bers include negotiating labor-manage- 
ment contracts, adjusting grievances 
and complaints, finding jobs for unem- 
ployed members, and conducting edu- 
cational programs, In many instances, 
the national union’ provides assistance 
to the local, particularly during con- 
tract negotiations, In some cases, the 
national union itself negotiates contracts 
for its locals on a nationwide basis, 


It is in the local unions that mem- 
bers have their greatest chance to par- 
ticipate. in union activities, For exam- 
ple, they may attend union meetings, 
nominate candidates for union office, 
and vote in union elections and referen- 
dums, An active member of a local 
union may serve first on various com- 
mittees and later possibly as a union 
representative, such as shop steward, 
or as a higher union official, Local 
union officials, particularly in the 
smaller unions, usually continue towork 
at their trades and serve the local out- 
side of working hours, 


At this level, the member also re- 
ceives the more personal day-to-day 
services offered by his union, For ex- 
ample, he may turn first to his shop 
steward for assistance in settling a 
grievance if he believes that he was 
treated unfairly by management under 
the terms of the union contract. In 
addition, some locals provide their mem- 
bers with information about job openings 
in the community. In the building 
trades and longshoring where employ- 
ment is often intermittent, the union 
may help unemployed members find 
jobs, Another important function of 
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Chart 2. MAJOR SERVICES OF LABOR UNIONS 
AND SOURCES OF REVENUE 
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some locals, particularly those organ- 
izing the skilled crafts, is their partic- 
ipation in joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees, Through these committees, 
unions work with employers to set up 
and administer apprenticeship programs 
under which new workers are trained 
in formal courses and on the job for 
a skilled craft or trade like bricklaying, 
carpentry, printing, automobile me- 
chanics, bookbinding, and machine 
work, 


What About the Future? 


The coming decade may bring some 
important changes in the composition of 
union membership, In recent years, 
for example, union membership in some 
highly organized manufacturing and 
mining industries has dropped because 
of declining employment in certain blue- 
collar jobs, At the same time, unions 
have been striving to gain newmembers 
from among workers in fields such as 


clerical and agricultural occupations 
where there has so far been relatively 
little organization, (An estimated 2,2 
million white-collar workers--about a 
seventh of the nonsupervisory salaried 
employees in professional, sales, and 
clerical jobs--were union members in 
1958.) If these trends continue, or- 
ganized labor may lose some of its 
predominantly blue-collar character, 
although blue-collar workers are ex- 
pected to continue to be in the ma- 
jority among union members, 


Union members, on the other hand, 
are expected to support the union finan- 
cially. They pay membership dues, 
which varied in 1958 from less than 
$1 a month to more than $6. These 
dues, together with other union income 
from initiation fees, special assess- 
ments, fees for work permits and rein- 
statement into the union, and invest- 
ments, are used for administrative 
costs, per-capita taxes to the national 
union, and special emergencies, 





NEW EDITION—THE AMERICAN WORKERS’ FACT BOOK 


The U.S, Department of Labor recently released a revised 
edition of The American Workers' Fact Book, This popularly 
written book, first published in 1956, brings up to date the story 
of the American workers' economic progress over the past gen- 
eration, 


Rather than explaining everything in detail, the Fact Book is 
merely an attempt to present briefly, and in plain language, the 
overall picture of labor's place in the economic life of the United 
States, Among the subjects discussed are: The labor force; 
the labor market; employment and unemployment; wages, earnings, 
and living standards; job training; industrial safety; minimum 
hours and child labor; the various forms of economic security; 
labor unions, labor laws, and labor-management relations; for- 
eign labor activities; and government services to the worker, 


The 1960 edition of the Fact Book may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., at $1.50 a copy. 
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TRAINING WOMEN AND GIRLS FOR WORK’ 


Women and girls who want to share 
in the expanding employment oppor- 
tunities anticipatedinthis rapidly chang- 
ing occupational world will need to obtain 
more education and training thar in 
the past. The coming decade will wit- 
ness the creation of many new jobs and 
the revision of old ones, as technolog- 
ical and scientific advances change 
office, laboratory, and factory proce- 
dures and equipment. The occupations 
expected to expand the most--the pro- 
fessional, technical, clerical, sales, 
and skilled occupations--are those which 
generally require a considerable amount 
of formal preparation, 


The short supply of experienced 
workers anticipated during the 1960's 
will mean growing demands for young 
as well as for mature women workers, 
Since many of the people in these two 
age groups will have had little job ex- 
perience, it is especially important that 
adequate training opportunities be made 
available to them, 


Tolearnwhat kinds of training oppor- 
tunities are open to women and girls, 
the Women's Bureau in the winter of 
1959-60 reviewed some of the formal 
training programs conducted in the 
United States, The programs studied 
were formal in that the instruction was 
carried on in an orderly, systematic 
manner in accordance with a schedule, 
For the most part, the study was pri- 
marily concerned with initial job train- 
ing--that is, preparation for entry into 
a specific occupation, Thus, company 
programs that merely orient new work- 
ers to their jobs and executive devel- 
opment or other training programs that 
help employees qualify for advancement 
or transfer were excluded, The length 


*This article is a summary of Women's 
Bureau Bulletin Training Opportunities for 
Women and Girls, 
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by Jean A. Wells 
Women’s Bureau 


of the training programs selected for 
study ranged from about a week to a 
few years, the upper limit stopping 
short of the time required to obtain a 
college degree. While some of the 
training courses were part of a well 
rounded program of vocational education, 
many were limited to the skills and 
knowledge relating to a specific occu- 
pation, 


Although the exact number of women 
and girls participating in formal train- 
ing courses or programs is not known, 
it is in the millions, as indicated in 
the following review of the major sources 
of training. 


Public trade and high schools, The 
largest group of trainees--about 1,8 
millionwomen and girls during the 1958- 
59 school year--are enrolled in public 
vocational courses, These courses, 
supported by Federal and State funds, 
are conducted in about 14,000 of the 
25,000 public secondary schools in the 
Nation, Public vocational courses are 
offered in most cities and large towns; 
they train students and adults without 
charge or, as in the case of adult edu- 
cation courses, for a very smallcharge, 
They also cover numerous occupations, 
although the range of skill choice varies 
considerably from school to school, 





Some of the major occupations for 
which women and girls receive trade 
and industrial training in public voca- 
tional courses are the traditional wom- 
en's fields: Practical nursing, needle 
trades, cosmetology, food trades, and 
dental and medical assistance, How- 
ever, increasing numbers of women are 
now getting training in public schools 
for such occupations as those of me- 
chanic or repairman, electronics tech- 
nician, textile worker, policewoman, 
and commercial driver. Many women 
and girls are also enrolled in the "dis- 








tributive education" program, which in- 
cludes courses in such subjects as re- 
tailing, wholesaling, insurance, real 
estate, and investments. Commercial 
courses, which usually include typing, 
shorthand, and bookkeeping among a 
variety of business subjects, are also 
offered by most public high schools, 
They are financed from regular funds 
of the local school system--not from 
Federal-State vocational education funds, 


Junior and community colleges. Most 
2-year colleges offer vocational courses 
in addition to the academic subjects 
usually studied by college freshmen and 
sophomores, These colleges, which 
now total about 675 and have about 
250,000 women students, are partic- 
ularly well suited for adults seeking 
vocational training, since classes are 
typically held during both the day and 
evening on a full- or part-time basis, 





Vocational courses selected most 
frequently by women students in 2-year 
colleges are secretarial studies, nurs- 
ing, dental hygiene, medicaltechnology, 
and dental or medical assistance, Vo- 
cational courses with smaller numbers 
of women students include commercial 
art and advertising, fashion design, 
accounting, practical nursing, X-ray 
technology, sales and distribution, and 
food service administration, Although 
many 2-year colleges have technical 
courses relating to engineering and the 
sciences, relatively few women students 
have enrolled in these courses, 


Private business, trade, andtechnical 
schools, Abouf 591,000 womenand girls 
were enrolled in private trade and tech- 
nical schools and business colleges in 
October 1959, Most of these schools 
offer short-term, intensive, practical 
courses that prepare trainees for em- 
ployment in a particular occupation, 
These courses are often held both day 
and evening and on a full- or part-time 
basis to accommodate individual stu- 
dents, 





The largest number of private voca- 
tional schools are business or secre- 
tarial schools, which offer such subjects 
as stenography, typing, executive secre- 
tarial study, office machine operation, 
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and bookkeeping. Beauty culture schools 
rank second in number, Other trade 
schools of particular interest to wom- 
en offer courses in such fields as prac- 
tical nursing, sales work, drafting, 
fashion design, commercial art, pho- 
tography, real estate, insurance, mil- 
linery, power-machine sewing, airline 
work, hotel training, and laboratory 
techniques, 


Employer in-service programs, 
Many companies conduct a variety of 
employee-training programs, Whenex- 
perienced workers are needed in spe- 
cific occupations, some of these com- 
panies also provide training programs 
for new employees (initial training) or 
for potential employees (preemployment 
training), These training programs are 
frequently discontinued when job open- 
ings are filled, Initialtraining is some- 
times held in the classroom, sometimes 
in a specially designated area of the 
plant or office (called "vestibule train- 
ing"), and often at the regular work- 








Women learn weaving at a preemploy- 
ment school operated by a 
textile manufacturer 
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place. Employees assigned to these 
programs are generally paid the min- 
imum rate for their jobs, For the pre- 
employment courses operated by em- 
ployers, potential employees who pass 
required tests are usually admitted with- 
out charge and also without pay. 


In the Federal Government, training 
programs have been established pri- 
marily to help improve the work per- 
formance of employees on the job, but 
initial training is provided when neces- 
sary for certain kinds of work, 


Apprenticeship. Workers may learn 
a skilled trade through a formal appren- 
ticeship, This training combines at 
least 2 years' work experience with 
144 hours a year of related instruction, 
Few women, however, are employed in 
the trades recognized as "appren- 
ticeable" in this country. Most of the 
women who are registered apprentices 
are learning bookbinding or cosmetology, 
Small numbers are in apprenticeship 
programs for dressmakers, dental tech- 
nicians, fur finishers, fabric cutters, 
tailoresses, and printers, 





Correspondence schools, Home study 
courses provide another method by which 
women and girls may learn a vocational 
skill, These courses are particularly 
beneficial to persons living in small 
towns and rural areas, since they offer 
opportunities to learn certain skills not 
taught locally, Mosthome study courses 
are offered by private correspondence 
schools; some, however, are given by 
such public institutions as State univer- 
sities and by the Armed Forces, Cor- 
respondence courses with vocational 
content of particular interest to women 
students include shorthand, typing, book- 
keeping, accounting, tailoring, clothes 
designing, drafting, photography, hotel 
training, and real estate. 





Office Workers 


With more than 6 million women en- 
gaged in clerical or kindred work, there 
is considerable interest in training op- 
portunities for office jobs--including the 
new jobs stemming from the automation 
of office operations, as well as the 
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established ones. Following are a few 
illustrations of training offered for office 
jobs. 


Programmers and data-processing 
equipment operators, Training for jobs 
as programmers or operators of elec- 
tronic computers and auxiliary equipment 
may be open to employees of either the 
equipment manufacturers or the firms 
using their equipment. Most of the 
manufacturers maintain training centers 
in large cities or, when feasible, send 
instructors to the offices of their cus- 
tomers, mainly large corporations or 
government agencies, Courses may 
include computer programming, card- 
punch operation, machine operation, 
and control-panel wiring. Following 
classroom instruction, additional train- 
ing on the job may also be provided, 








In recent years, a few large estab- 
lishments which utilize electronic com- 
puters have developed their own train- 
ing programs for programmers and 
operators, In addition, an increasing 
number of universities and colleges, 
particularly 2-year colleges, are of- 
fering basic courses in electronic data 
processing, such as the general logic 
of programming, coding for computers, 
and the mechanics of computers, Spe- 
cial schools have also been established 
to provide preemployment training in 
machine operation for a fee, Most 








Students learning punchcard operation 
at an adult education school 
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offer both day and evening classes and 
operate a free placement service, 


Bookkeepers, Bookkeeping prin- 
ciples and practices are taught in most 
public and private business schools, 
Graduates of these schools who have 
specialized in bookkeeping courses are 
usually hired for entry bookkeeping posi- 
tions and are provided by their employ- 
ers with additional on-the-job training 
in the bookkeeping systems and machine 
operations of the employer. Formal 
training in the operation of modern book- 
keeping machines is also offered by many 
manufacturers of these machines totheir 
customers! employees, 





A few private business schools, pub- 
lic high schools, and 2-year colleges 
have courses in the operation of some 
modern bookkeeping machines, Gen- 
erally, however, not many such schools 
are able to purchase complex and costly 
business machines, 


Typists, stenographers, and secre- 
taries, Courses in typing, shorthand, 
and office practices and procedures are 
provided in most public high schools 
throughout the country. Completion of 
these courses and graduation from high 
school are generally minimum require- 
ments for employment as typist, stenog- 
rapher, or secretary, Further train- 
ing in business skills, however, is some- 
times desired by employers, 





Both basic and advanced training in 
business skills are usually available at 
private secretarial and business schools, 
which number about 1,400, For a fee, 
these schools offer short courses in 
typing and shorthand, as well as sup- 
plementary and advanced courses in 
such subjects as principles of business 
operation, secretarial accounting, busi- 
ness English, business correspondence, 
and use of standard business machines, 
Training in special secretarial skills 
leading to such positions as medical, 
legal, or engineering secretary can be 
obtained in some junior colleges and 
private business schools, 


Although employers do not generally 


provide initial training in typing or 
shorthand, some organizations hire 
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graduates of public or private business 
schools with the idea of giving additional 
training at company expense, This 
training may include speed drills in 
typing and shorthand, secretarial duties, 
preparing office forms, filing, com- 
posingletters, special companypractices 
and procedures, and office etiquette, 


Telephone operators, Telephone op- 
erators frequently acquire their skills 
in formal training courses, The major 
telephone communications system, which 
employs almost half of all telephone or 
switchboard operators, has substantially 
the same training procedures for em- 
ployees of all its numerous affiliates, 
In a typical training program, an in- 
structor teaches two girls at the same 
time at the switchboard where they will 
be regularly assigned, Initial training 
generally takes from 2 to 3 weeks, and 
further training is given to meet unusual 
operating conditions as they arise. 





Sales Workers 


Many of the 15 millionwomen engaged 
in sales work have participated in some 
type of formal training program, A 
large proportion of these women received 
their training through in-service pro- 
grams conducted by retail employers, 
In addition, specialized courses in sales- 
manship and retail selling procedures 
are offered by many schools, including 
public vocational schools, private busi- 
ness schools, junior colleges, univer- 
sities, and colleges, 


Particularly valuable training for 
sales workers is the "distributive edu- 
cation" program in public schools, This 
program combines classroom study with 
at least 15 hours of store work a week, 
In the classroom, students are usually 
taught basic facts about distribution and 
marketing. Most sales courses also 
emphasize the principles of salesman- 
ship and personality development. 


The in-service training offered by 
most department and other large stores 
also combines classroom instruction 
and on-the-job training. The class- 
room instruction, usually presented by 
a training director or assistant, covers 
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basic selling procedures, the types and 
characteristics of merchandise to be 
sold, and store practices and rules, 
Additional training is generally given on 
the job by the immediate supervisor, 


Technicians 


Training facilities available for tech- 
nical jobs merit special attention, in 
view of the numerous new job opportu- 
nities and the growinginterest of women 
and girls in this field, The principal 
technical jobs now held by women (ex- 
cluding those in the medical and dental 
fields) are industrial laboratory tech- 
nician, chemical aid analyst, engineering 
assistant, and draftsman, 


Technical education is given pri- 
marily in technical institutes and jun- 
ior colleges. In addition, some univer- 
sities and colleges have 2-year pro- 
grams inthis field, Technical high 
schools also offer a variety of pertinent 
subjects, and some public vocational 
schools and correspondence schools have 
courses in such basic skills as drafting, 
mechanical drawing, and blueprint read- 
ing. 


Since the nature of technical job 
assignments varies widely among indus- 
tries and establishments, some em- 
ployers provide additional formal train- 
ing in their own type of work, For ex- 
ample, the industrial research and 
development center of a private company 
in Pennsylvania annually recruits about 
15 high school graduates who have studied 
chemistry or physics to participate ina 
23-month training program, Instruction 
covers such subjects as general lab- 
oratory techniques, handling of equip- 
ment and precision instruments, prin- 
ciples of testing, and technicalinforma- 
tion about company processes and 
products, About one-fourth of the 
trainees have been women, 


A utility company in Michigan has 
established an engineering-clerk pro- 
gramto which girls are assigned. Dur- 
ing the first 3 weeks, trainees become 
familiar with electrical terms, charts, 
maps, and records used by the engi- 
neers as well as a variety of electrical 
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computations, The amount of subse- 
quent training, received largely on the 
job, varies with each individual but gen- 
erally requires at least 1 year before 
all the numerous tasks have been 
learned, 


Craftsmen 


Certain skilled trades are generally 
learned through formal training pro- 
grams, Amongthetradesinwhich wom- 
en are employed are cosmetology, 
commercial art, and bookbinding. 


Over 1,000 private beauty culture 
schools and a large number of public 
vocational schools provide formaltrain- 
ing for beauty operators, These oper- 
ators must complete an approved cos- 
metology course and then pass a State 
examination (in all States except Dela- 
ware and Virginia) in order to obtain 
a license for employment as a beauty 
operator, In some States, appren- 
ticeship training in a beauty shop--gen- 
erally a 2-year program--is the equiv- 
alent of a formal course and qualifies 
an applicant to take the examination for 
her license, 


Most cosmetology courses consist of 
1,000 to 1,500 hours of instruction and 
classroom practice, In private trade 
schools and adult education schools, 
training is usually for 6 to 9 months; 
public trade schools, however, generally 
incorporate cosmetology courses intoa 
4-year curriculum leading toa vocational 
high school diploma, 


Factory Workers 


Large proportions of women factory 
workers are employed in the apparel, 
textile, electrical machinery, and trans- 
portation equipment industries, There- 
fore, the majority of industrial training 
classes studied by the Women's Bureau 
prepared women for production work in 
these industries, 


Preemployment training for indus- 
trial work is offered by some public 
vocational and trade schools, Generally, 
these classes are established in re- 
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sponse to local job needs and community 
interests, In addition, private employ- 
ers are apt to establish formal training 
programs for newly hired women produc- 
tion workers in times of emergency. 


Following are two examples of pro- 
grams in which women are being trained 
for jobs in industry: 


A textile manufacturer in the South 
maintains a weaver learner's school 
which is free to the public, The school 
has facilities for about 14 to 16 trainees 
at a time, and instruction is given con- 
tinually throughout the year on an indi- 
vidual basis, After 3 weeks (120 hours) 
of instruction and practice, women and 
men with suitable aptitudes and skills 
are hired by the textile manufacturer, 
It is estimated that women comprise 16 
percent of the trainees and that 90 per- 
cent of them finish their training and 
are offered jobs, 








Aircraft trainees practice wire 
assembly and installation work 
on mockup airplane parts 


For the past 8 years, an aircraft 
manufacturer in California has offered 
a 2-week course (80 hours) for electronic 
assemblers, Entrance tests are given 
for finger dexterity and general ability, 
For women who pass these tests the 
course provides bothclassroom instruc- 
tion and practice at special assembly 
stations set aside for the training 
school, Basic assembly skills taught 
include the use of tools, mechanical 
assembly, wire preparation, wrapping 
of wires and component leads, and 
soldering. 


Nurses and Other Health Workers 


Formaltraining, which is well estab- 
lished for such health workers as reg- 
istered nurses, dental hygienists, and 
X-ray technicians, is fairly new for 
practical nurses and not very widespread 
for medical laboratory workers or med- 
ical and dentalassistants. Most nursing 
aids and other auxiliary nursing workers 
still receive their training on the job 
in an informal manner. Nevertheless, 
developments in the past few decades 
indicate that trends in the health field 
are toward more formal training and 
the requirement of a license for em- 
ployment, 


Professional nurses, The practice 
of professional nursing requires a li- 
cense in each State. To be licensed, 
a nurse must have graduated from a 
school approved by the State board of 
nursing and must have passed a State 
board examination, 





More than 1,000 State-approved 
schools provide training for professional 
nursing. The majority are hospital 
schools, which offer a 3-year train- 
ing program and grant a diploma at 
graduation, A small number of asso- 
ciate-degree nursing programs, which 
last about 2 years, are offered by some 
junior and community colleges, 


All nursing programs include class- 
room study and actual nursing practice. 
During the first months of training, 
nursing students take classroom courses 
in science and basic nursing care, 
In the subSequent period of practice 
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training, students are assigned to var- 
ious hospital services and learn how to 
care for different types of patients. 


Practical nurses, To obtain a job 
as a licensed practical nurse today, it 
is usually necessary to have completed 
a formal course in practical nursing, 
About 580 such training programs are 
currently accredited by State boards 
of nursing. Over half of these are 
operated by public school systems, 
usually in vocational or adult education 
schools, Most other courses in prac- 
tical nursing are sponsored by hospitals, 
health agencies, junior colleges and 
universities, or community organ- 
izations, 





Most practical nursing courses last 
a year, although training periods may 
range from 9 to 18 months, Training 
includes both classroom study of basic 
skills and supervised practice inapplying 
these skills in a hospital, After com- 
pleting a training program approved by 
a State board of nursing and passing a 
State examination, practical nurses may 
obtain a State license, At present, 
all 50 States provide for the licensing 
of practical nurses, 


Medical laboratory workers, Many 
technical institutes, junior colleges, and 
universities offer the kinds of technical 
courses needed by. medical laboratory 
workers--those who take blood counts 
and perform tests and related tasks to 
assist medical scientists, technologists, 
and physicians in their work, At least 
1 or 2 years of technical training, in 
addition to a high school diploma, is 
usually required for medical laboratory 
work, Some training programs for 
medical laboratory assistants and tech- 
nicians have also been established in 
private industry and in government, 





Other Service Workers 


Large numbers of women are em- 
ployed in a wide range of occupations in 
industries which provide housekeeping, 
food, and other services for the public. 
Some of these occupations--such as 
institutional housekeeper, commercial 
cook, and airline hostess--require a 
considerable amount of skill, respon- 
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sibility, and, consequently, training. 
In recent years, schools and employers 
have realized the value of formal train- 
ing programs for these occupational 
groups, as well as for many other serv- 
ice workers such as hotel maids and 
kitchen helpers, These service jobs 
also require skills which can be advan- 
tageously developed by formal instruc- 
tion, 


Institutional housekeepers, Compre- 
hensive programs in institutional house- 
keeping and household management are 
offered by some 2-year colleges and by 
private trade schools, Graduates of 
these programs.are usually qualified 
for such fairly responsible positions as 
assistant housekeepers or managers of 
institutions or residences such as hos- 
pitals, hotels, and dormitories, 





Some public school systems also have 
courses in institutional housekeeping. 
Many of these courses are fairly short 
and are presented largely to stimulate 
interest in this field of employment and 
to acquaint students with the various 
types of work assignments and the 
skills required. Women who complete 
these courses often become linenroom 
attendants, A few have been selected 
for housekeeping internships in hos- 
pitals or hotels, For example, one of 
the training programs in hospital house- 
keeping studied by the Women's Bureau 
is sponsored by a local board of educa- 
tion and the county association of hos- 
pital administrators, During the first 
17 weeks of training, 2-hour classes are 
held 2 nights a week, Trainees then 
work full time for 6 months as a sal- 
aried housekeeping intern in an approved 
hospital, 


Food-trades workers, Women who 
are being trained as food-trades work- 
ers--those engaged in food preparation 
and service--are one of the largest 
groups enrolled in public vocational 
schools, .Many of these schools, as 
well as some junior colleges and private 
technicalinstitutes, have a well-rounded 
2-year program of food-trades instruc- 
tion, 





Food-trades classes generally cover 
the preparation and cooking of all types 
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Classes in commercial cooking are part 
of the food preparation and service 
program in some public high schools 


of foods in large quantities, as well as 
the arrangement and care of equipment, 
standard serving practices, arithmetic, 
business principles and procedures, 
Usually a major portion of the training 
time for food-trades workers is spent 
in practice work, 


Stewardesses, Formal training is 
required of all girls who wish to become 
airline stewardesses, Most large air- 
lines operate their own training schools, 
which are free to those who meet fairly 
strict qualifications for employment, 
In addition, several private schools 
specialize in training stewardesses and 
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other airline personnel at a charge to 
the trainee. 


Training time in the stewardess 
schools operated by airline companies 
typically lasts from 3 to 53 weeks, 
Students receive not only free training 
but usually free transportation to and 
from the school, room and board, and 
a small expense allowance, Subjects 
studied at the training center cover air- 
line operations, flight duties, aircraft 
service equipment, geography, customer 
relations, and good grooming. Students 
are trained in classrooms which resem- 
ble airplane cabins and galleys, as well 
as on practice flights near the end ofthe 
training period, 


Conclusion 


The review of training programs and 
courses indicated that many women and 
girls are receiving formal preparation 
for work, Nevertheless, the number of 
current training facilities and the range 
of jobs for which training is available 
are both still far from adequate for 
future needs, Formal job training for 
women can be found most frequently in 
job fields which traditionally attract 
many women and also require special 
skills, Even in these fields, however, 
differences intraining opportunities exist 
from locality to locality, as well as 
from job to job. 


Good occupational preparation can 
lead to jobs which satisfy personal talents 
and interests and to an adequate supply 
of trained workers for our growing Na- 
tion, It is important, therefore, that 
more women and girls be stimulated to 
seek formal job preparation, It is 
equally important that more employers 
and vocational educators increase train- 


ing opportunities for women to facil- 
itate the widening of their job horizons, 
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EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK IN 


The mailman with the 
leather pouch over his 
shoulder and the clerk be- 
hind the stamp window 
in the post office are the 
two employees of the 
Federal Government most 
familiar to the general 
public. Although each of 
us receives or sends mail 
almost every day, few 
people realize how many 
workers are employed by 
the Post Office Depart- 
ment and exactly what 
they do. 





In 1959, approximately 550,000 
American workers were employed in 
the postal service in about 36,000 sep- 
arate installations throughout the coun- 
try. These workers, employed in the 
second largest agency in the Federal 
Government (the Department of Defense 
is the largest), collected and distrib- 
uted more than 61 billion letters, post 
cards, newspapers, inagazines, parcels, 
and other items of mail. They also 
provided special mail services such as 
registration (giving evidence of mailing 
and delivery), c.o.d., and insurance. 
Nonmail services performed by postal 
workers include filling out and selling 
money orders and accepting deposits in 
postal savings accounts. 


Postal employment is concentrated 
in the largercenters of population. The 
New York City metropolitan area alone 
has about 50,000 postal workers, or 
almost 10 percent of all post office em- 
ployment, Other large centers of em- 
ployment are Chicago, with more than 
20,000 postal workers, and Boston, Los 
Angeles, and Philadelphia, with about 
10,000 each. 


Postal jobs are also found in very 


small communities and in rural areas, 
Young people in these places sometimes 
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POST OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


by Arthur Schatzow 


find postal employment particularly at- 
tractive in comparison with other jobs 
available locally. Approximately 10 
percent of all postal employees are 
women, most of whom are employed in 
these smaller post offices. 


Young men who want to try out post- 
al work before making a firm career 
choice may be able to get a temporary 
post office job during vacation periods. 
During the Christmas rush season, from 
early in December until Christmas Day, 
temporary workers are employed in 
most post offices throughout the country 
to handle the extra mail. Some post 
offices also hire temporary workers in 
the summer months, when regular em- 
ployees usually take their vacations. 
Because it is sometimes difficult to 
get enough temporary workers, partic- 
ularly during the Christmas rush sea- 
son, post offices may hire persons as 
young as 17, This gives young men 
who are still in high school a chance 
to try post office work to see whether 
or not they like it. 


Occupations in the Postal Service 


Unseen by the general public, the 
giant workrooms behind the lobbies of 
the big city post offices are busycenters 
of activity. At all hours of the day and 
night, an endless flow of mail moves 
from unloading platforms through the 
workrooms and out to loading platforms. 
In the workrooms, the mail goes through 
a series of separations in which it is 
sorted according to type of mail and 
destination. The people who do this 
sorting, called distributionclerks, make 
up the largest single group of employees 
in the postal service. (Another group 
of employees also distributes mail but 
they do not work in the post office. 
These are the postal transportation 
clerks who work on a train or bus, 
sorting mail while moving. ) 
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Distribution clerks, the largest group of postal workers, sort mail 
according to type of mail and destination 


At counters or behind windows in the 
lobby of the post office building are 
other clerks who sell stamps and money 
orders, register and insure mail, and 
accept parcel post. In all, there were 
about 230,000 postal clerks throughout 
the country in 1959, 


The city carriers are the second 
largest group of postal workers (almost 
150,000 in 1959). These workers col- 
lect the mail after it has been sorted 
and deliver it to city addresses, Rural 
carriers collect and deliver mail in 
the country and provide some of the 
services which are available in post 
offices. Both city and rural carriers 
cover assigned routes on regular sched- 
ules. Some city carriers may work 
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exclusively collecting mail or delivering 
parcel post, and a relatively small num- 
ber deliver only special delivery mail. 


In all post offices, bulk mail in 
large, heavy sacks must be loaded, un- 
loaded, and moved about the premises, 
In the smaller post offices, this heavy 
work is performed by the clerks, In 
the larger ones, mail handlers are em- 
ployed to do most of this heavy work. 
In addition to moving sacked mail, mail 
handlers make rough separations of the 
incoming mail into parcel post, paper 
mail, and letter mail, and then deliver 
it to distribution clerks for processing. 
They also pick up the processed mail 
and put it into sacks. In 1959, there 
were 26,000 mail handlers, 
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About 28,000 postal supervisors and 
12,000 postmasters directed the work 
of approximately 400,000 clerks, car- 
riers, and mail handlers in the larger 
post offices in 1959, There were about 
23,000 additional postmasters in the 
smaller post offices, most of whom did 
not supervise any employees. 


Approximately 17, 000 custodial serv- 
ice employees were employed in 1959 
to operate, maintain, and protect post 
office buildings and equipment. About 
1, 600 of these employees were mechanics 
or craftsmen such as electricians, car- 
penters, and painters, The remainder 
includes employees such as laborers, 
janitors, elevator operators, and build- 
ing guards, 


More than half of the approximately 
9,500 employees in the motor vehicle 
service were motcér vehicle operators 
who drive trucks transporting bulk mail. 
The other employees maintained and 
serviced the trucks driven by the motor 
vehicle operators as well as the vehi- 
cles driven by carriers, which include 
more than 30,000 parcel post delivery 
trucks and mailsters (light three-wheel 
motor vehicles). This group included 
garagemen who did the routine serv- 
icing of vehicles, automotive mechanics 
who made major repairs, body and 
fender repairmen, and parts clerks. 


About 1,000 postal inspectors are 
employed in the oldest investigative 
agency in the Federal Government-- 
the Post Office Inspection Service. The 
main function of these employees is to 
inspect post offices to see that they are 
efficiently operated, that funds are 
being properly spent, and that postal 
laws and regulations are complied with, 
Other principal duties include the pre- 
vention and detection of crimes such as 
theft, forgery, and fraud involving use 
of the mails. 


Another small, but very important, 
group of employees is made up of the 
several hundred technicians who serv- 
ice the semiautomatic and automatic 
equipment now being introduced in some 
post offices. As the mechanization of 
the Post Office Department continues, 
many more of these employees will be 
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Light weight vehicles (mailsters) are 
being used by postmenon an increasing 


number of residential routes 


needed. The Post Office Department 
also employs a small number of engi- 
neers, accountants, lawyers, and cler- 
ical and office workers, 


Qualifications, Training, and Advancement 


To qualify for a job in the Post Office 


Department, an applicant must bea 
citizen, at least 18 years of age, and 


pass a civil service examination. Usu- 
ally the applicant must also live in the 
area served by the particular post office 
where he would work if hired. 


No formal education or special train- 
ing is required for most post office 
entry jobs. In recent years, however, 
most of the applicants who have been 
appointed were high school graduates, 


A person who passes the civil serv- 
ice examinationfor a postal service job 
has 5 extra points added to his grade 
if he is an honorably discharged war 
veteran or 10 extra points if he is a 
disabled veteran, as in the case of other 
civil service examinations. Veterans 
with compensable disabilities are placed 
at the top of the list. Certain jobs in 
the custodial service (guard, elevator 
operator, laborer, janitor, etc.) are 
reserved for veterans, 


The names of applicants who pass an 
examination are placed on a register 
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in the order of their scores. The ap- 
pointing officer can select any of the 
top three available applicants to fill a 
job vacancy. Those not selected are 
put back on the list for considerationfor 
the next job opening. Appointments to 
postal jobs are made without regard to 
an applicant's race or religion. Postal 
employees, like all other Federal work- 
ers, are subject to an investigation of 
their moral character and loyalty. Be- 
fore an applicant may be appointed, he 
must pass a physical examination by a 
Federal medical officer. Specific phys- 
ical requirements differ according to 
the nature of the work in the various 
types of jobs. 


All new postal employees must serve 
a probationary period of a year. An 
employee's conduct and performance 
are observed, and, if warranted, he may 
be dismissed at any time during the 
probation, 


In general, considerable physical 
stamina is required for most of the 
work in a_ post office. An even more 
important quality is a good memory. 
Clerks, for example, must be able to 
memorize the streets and numbers which 
make up a district so that they can 
sort mail rapidly. Carriers have to 
memorize changes of address, Both 
clerks andcarriers must alsoremember 
many postal regulations, 


Window clerks and carriers are ex- 
pected to be pleasant and tactful in 
dealing with the public. Distribution 
clerks in the large post offices have no 
contact with the public. However, since 
they have tight deadlines and work in 
large groups at close quarters, they 
should be able to get along well with 
their coworkers, 


The amount of training given to a new 
employee varies considerably depending 
on the size of the post office in which 
he is employed. On-the-job training 
is generally provided by the supervisor 
or an experienced employee. The new 
employee performs the simpler tasks 
of his job from the very first day. To 
become proficient in all of his work, 
however, takes much longer. The new 
clerk or carrier must spend many hours 
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of his own time in memorizing postal 
regulations and schemes and routes and 
additional hours of practice in sorting 
to get the necessary speed andaccuracy. 
(A scheme is a group of places con- 
sisting of States, cities, zones, or 
streets and numbers arranged for con- 
venient delivery of mail, ) 


Career postal employees are classi- 
fied as regulars or substitutes; the great 
majority of postal employees begin as 
substitutes. The positions of clerk, 
city carrier, special delivery messen- 
ger, mail handler, and positions in 
the vehicle service are initially filled 
by substitutes. They replace absent 
regular employees and also supplement 
the regular work force. Substitutes 
become regular employees, in order 
of seniority, as vacancies occur in the 
regular work force. The length of time 
served as a substitute depends on the 
size of the installation, economic con- 
ditions in the area, and other factors, 


Opportunities for advancement in the 
postal service are fairly limited. Most 
postal clerks and carriers continue work- 
ing in these categories. Although some 
employees may become supervisors or 
advance to higher level nonsupervisory 
jobs, most of them can expect only to 
receive preferredassignments or routes 
as their seniorityincreases. Some jobs, 
even at the same salary level, may be 
considered more desirable than others 
because of the type of work performed, 
the hours of work, or other reasons, 
When a vacancy occurs, employees in 
the occupational groupmay submit "bids" 
(written requests for assignment to the 
vacancy). The preferred assignment 
is given to the qualified bidder with the 
longest service. 


For assignment to a higher level 
position, however, merit, not senior- 
ity, is the controlling factor. Quali- 
fications for promotion may include ex- 
perience, training or education, aptitude 
as measured by a written examination 
or performance test, work record, and 
personal characteristics (particularly 
important in supervisory positions). If 
the leading candidates for the job are 
about equally qualified, length of service 
then determines which one is selected. 
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One higher level position which offers 
an interesting career and excellent 
opportunities for further advancement 
is that of postalinspector, The openings 
are few, however, and the require- 
ments are very exacting. 


Employment Outlook 


The Post Office Department will hire 
many thousands of young workers each 
year during the 1960's, Based on the 
experience of recent years, there 
should be about 100,000 job opportu- 
nities in the postal service each year 
during the next decade as a result of 
the need to replace employees who 
leave because of retirement, illness, 
death, or transfer to other employment, 
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A modest increase in total post 
office employment will result in some 
additional job opportunities during the 
next decade. Most of this employment 
increase will occur in carrier jobs. 
As in the past, the volume of mail is 
expected to continue to grow rapidly, 
largely as a result of expanding popu- 
lation and increasing business activity. 
Employment, however, will grow ata 
much slower rate than in the past be- 
cause of a new program of moderniza- 
tion and mechanization of postal facil- 
ities and equipment which should greatly 
increase the volume of mail an individ- 
ual employee can handle, 


As a result of this program, the 
"Mail-Flo'' system has already been 








A few large post offices have electro-mechanical and electronic 


devices which receive, 
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process, and dispatch mail 
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installed in some large post offices. Earnings and Working Conditions 
This is an integrated system of con- 


veyors and controls which automatically Almost all postal employees are 
transports mail from one place to an- paid under the Postal Field Service 
other in a post office. Light-weight Compensation Act, which provides for 
vehicles (mailsters) are now being used three separate pay schedules, One 
on a number of residential routes, and schedule determines the salaries of 
additional ones are being purchased. rural carriers and is based primarily 
The carrier provided with such avehicle on the length of their routes, Another 
delivers parcel post as well as letters schedule covers fourth-class post- 
and paper mail. For every 10 routes masters whose compensation is based 
so mechanized, one less parcel post on the annual receipts of their post 
carrier will be required, offices. Salaries of all other postal 
field service employees are determined 
In advanced stages of development under the third schedule, the Postal 
and in actual use in a few post offices Field Service Schedule (PFS). The 
are a variety of electro-mechanical and grade level of a position under this 
electronic devices and controls which schedule depends upon the duties and 
receive, process, and dispatch mail at responsibilities and the knowledge, ex- 
a considerable saving in postal clerk perience, or skill required. 
manpower, Nevertheless, because of 
the large increase expected in mail In all three schedules, employees 
volume in the next decade, postal em- receive pay increases every 12 months 
ployment will still continue to grow, for 6 years if their job performance is 


Employment and salaries of Postal Field Service employees, by grade level, mid-1960! 
































Postal Employees Scheduled salaries 

Field 

Service er 

level Number Percent Entrance Periodic Maximum? 

increases 
All levels ... 505, 237 100.0 --- --- --- 
i praecapide aian ae eee ae 3, 704 5.7 $3,415 $130 $4,195 
© abate wows ar re 23, (29 4.7 3,670 135 4, 480 
D Satin wills, bam grin ke ot, 383 7.4 3, 955 145 4,825 
© snctscsenes coves 360,979 tts8 4,345 160 5, 305 
> seamen (26 se ee8 24,727 4.9 4,605 160 5, 565 
D ste neckdewe eens 10, 938 2.2 4,975 175 6,025 
e sah ta eeccee etees 17, 500 2 >, 3Fe 185 6, 480 
S ceces eee Tee ee 10, 484 é. 1 5, 790 205 7,020 
F ctateae as ceeenes 1,218 be” 6,255 225 7,605 
BD icewesereon cocce 3, 450 a 6, 870 240 8, 310 
i. sWheuwensdaguees 1, 768 we 7, 560 260 9,120 
Bik wy aiaie wea aia amie wide 1,310 a 8,320 285 10, 030 
eS wedwe's eeeeeesec . 1,028 of 9, 160 310 11,020 
oO snewedancekene ea 690 =a 10,075 335 12,085 
> chkeeeecndesenae 315 oe 11,075 365 13,265 
Me tvacnanwnoaa cece 145 (3 ) 12,205 365 14, 395 
i! ceecdahnnwn anus 40 (3 ) 13,505 365 15, 695 
iD swe dcownawon canes 12 (3 ) 15, 165 360 16,965 
ce kipbeee ean eee 2 (3 ) 16, 585 360 17,095 
BO seaweed eueanes > (3 ) 17, 200 --- 17, 200 
‘Does not include postmasters of fourth- 3Less than 0,5 percent. 
class offices and rural carriers. 
2Does not include longevity increases. Source: U.S. Post Office Department. 
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satisfactory. Thereafter, there are 
three longevity steps of $100 each for 
13, 18, and 25 years of service. 


More than 360,000 workers, or 71 
percent of all PFS employees, are in 
pay level 4, including all city carriers 
and most postal clerks. (See table, ) 
About half of these employees receive 
salaries of $5,305 a year. 


The standard workweek for most 
postal employees is 40 hours, If a 
regular employee who is subject to a 
40-hour week works overtime, he is 
either paid overtime rates or is given 
time off at a later date for the additional 
time worked. Substitute employees are 
paid at straight-time rates for all hours 
worked, 


Postal employees, both substitutes 
and regulars, receive the same vacation, 
sick leave, and other benefits available 
to Federal employees, generally. They 
earn 13 days' vacation leave during 
each of their first 3 years of service, 
then 20 days each year until they have 
completed 15 years of service; andafter 
that, 26 days of leave a year. In addi- 


tion, they earn 13 days of paid sick 
leave a year. Other benefits include 
retirement and survivorship annuities, 
optional participation in low-cost group 
life insurance and health insurance 
programs supported in part by the Gov- 
ernment, and compensation for injuries 
received in the performance of duty. 


Postal workers are covered by the 
civil service system and enjoy a max- 
imum of job security. The physical 
surroundings are usually pleasant. Most 
postal employees have frequent contact 
with the public or other employees, a 
work situation which most people enjoy. 
Prospective employees have the opportu- 
nity to choose between outdoor work 
(as carriers) and indoor work (as post- 
al clerks). 


Some of the work requires consider- 
able physical exertion such as walking, 
reaching, lifting, and carrying heavy 
sacks of mail. Some of the work is 
also of a routine nature. 


Most postal employees are members 
of unions. There are about 15 unions 
that represent postal employees. 





ducted, 





FULL REPORT ON SCHOOL LEAVER STUDIES RELEASED 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has just released a new bulletin, 
School and Early Work Experience of Youth in Seven Communities, 
1952-1957, This publication, which should be of special interest to 
school counselors and placement officers, is the complete report on 
the BLS surveys, conducted in seven labor market areas, of the 
employment and unemployment experience of school dropouts and of 
high school graduates who did not go to college. The bulletin con- 
tains 30 tables and 7 charts, a detailed analysis of the data col- 
lected, and a technical note explaining how the surveys were con- 


The major findings of the studies were published previously in 
a pamphlet entitled From School to Work, A summary article also 
appeared in the February 1960 issue of the Quarterly. 
report, BLS Bull, 1277, may be purchased at 50 cents a copy from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D.C., or from 
a BLS regional office at one of the addresses listed on page 2, 


The full 
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COLLEGE DEGREES CONTINUE TO RISE 


The Nation's institutions of higher 
education granted a total of 464,008 
degrees in 1958-59--about 5.4 precent 
more than in 1957-58 and only about 7 
percent less than the alltime peak of 
498,586 in 1949-50, according toa 
survey by the U.S, Office of Education, 


At the bachelor's and first pro- 
fessional level, 385,151 degrees were 
conferred during 1958-59--an increase 
of 5,3 percent over the preceding year. 
At the master's and doctor's levels, 
the 1958-59 totals of earned degrees 
were higher than ever before: 69, 497 
master's degrees and 9, 360 doctorates, 
These totals represent increases of 


5.9 and 4,7 percent, respectively, over 
1957-58, 


Approximately one-fifth of all degrees 
conferred atthe bachelor's andmaster's 
level and approximately two-fifths atthe 
doctor's level were in scientific fields-- 
the biological sciences, physical sci- 
ences, general science programs, math- 
ematical subjects, and engineering. In 
these fields, the number of degrees 
conferred in 1958-59 represented an 
increase over 1957-58 of 9.3 percent 
for bachelor's, 13.6 percent for mas- 
ter's, and 5.0 percent for doctor's 
degrees. At each level, the percent- 
age rise was greater in these fields 
than in all fields combined. The rate 
of increase in degrees conferred in 
mathematical subjects was especially 
striking--30,3 percent for bachelor's, 
21.5 percent for master's, and 14,2 
percent for doctor's degrees, 


The largest numbers of bachelor's 
and first professional degrees in 1958-59 
were granted in the following fields: 
Education, business and commerce, 
and social sciences. Almost half of 


the students who received first-level 
degrees majored in these fields, as 
well as almost three-fifths of those 
granted master's degrees. Almost a 
fourth of the first-level degrees and 
nearly half of the second-level ones 
were in a single field, education. These 
latter figures are by no means a meas- 
ure of the proportion of students taking 
degrees as preparation for teaching. 
The majority of advanced degrees in 
education are in administrative and 
nonteaching specialties. On the other 
hand, at the postgraduate level, many 
students planning a teaching career 
major in their fields of specialization-- 
for example, business and commerce, 
mathematics, or one of the social sci- 
ences--rather than in education, 


Fields in which large numbers of 
doctoral degrees were granted in 1958- 
59 were the physical sciences, edu- 
cation, the social sciences, and the 
biological sciences, These four fields 
accounted for almost two-thirds of the 
doctor's degrees granted. 


Men earned 66 percent of the bach- 
elor's degrees, 68 percent of the mas- 
ter's degrees, and 89 percent of the 
doctoral degrees, Men earned more de- 
grees than women in all the fields shown 
in the table except the following: at the 
bachelor's level, nursing, home eco- 
nomics, library science, education, for- 
eign languages and literature, English 
and journalism, fine and applied arts; at 
the master's level, nursing, home eco- 
nomics, and library science; and at the 
doctor's level, home economics. 


The accompanying table, covering 
degrees granted by fields of study, pres- 


ents comparable data for 1957-58 and 
1958- 59. 


Advance Report: Survey of Earned Degrees Granted During Year 1958-59 is available 
from the U.S, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 


Washington 25, D.C, 
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It contains a summary of current trends, a list‘of related 
publications, and a detailed analytic table, 


Free. 
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Earned degrees conferred, 





by field of study, 
1957-58 ana 1958-59 


level of degree, 


and sex, 





United States!, 






































Total Men Women 
Field of study . 
1958-59 |1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1957-58 
Bachelor's and first professional? 
DOE. cc secdddwene sew ned peseisenewbas 385,151 365,748 | 254,868 | 242,948 130, 283 122, 800 
Agriculbare .occcoccosasessvecveseseoss 5,421 - 5, S25 5, 348 5, 434 73 91 
DECRG on cok cde sconeceunreeseees 1,713 1,612 1, 639 1, 536 74 76 
es 15, 149 14, 408 11, 503 11,226 3,646 3, 182 
Business and cOMmmMeErce...secccccccces 53, 108 51,254 49,285 47, 286 3, 823 3, 968 
CRON 8.6.6 6.60:06. 0006000 s0%s60 680 e08 87,877 82, 892 26, 448 25, 631 61, 429 57, 261 
BagINSOrIO oo cccccccnsess ceecece 38, 134 35, 332 38,013 $5, 223 121 109 
English and journalism....ccccccecsoese 20, 767 19, 235 8, 896 8, 439 11, 871 10, 796 
Fine G00 Stsee BEES éooovcedccécvns 12, 722 12, 252 6,131 5, 850 6, 591 6, 402 
Foreign languages and literature...... 4,767 4, 503 1, 865 1,814 2,902 2, 689 
POPOL ccccicovcvcvesevsesecsesue ee 1, 346 1, 244 1, 344 1, 243 2 1 
CHOGRTEEED 6 6: 6.0:6:6.60.6046660400666000060 903 849 775 730 128 119 
Dentistry (D.D.S, and D.M.D. only) 3, 150 3,065 3, 136 3,031 14 34 
Medicine (4.D. Onlg) 2k ccccccsvccece 6, 868 6, 861 6, 494 6, 510 374 351 
i i, LUTON T ECU 6,291 6,052 69 49 6, 222 6, 003 
a re en 3,814 3, 782 3,414 3,391 400 391 
Other health professions ....ccccceces 4,165 4, 163 2,23: 2, 173 1,934 1,990 
PERU: GCOMDINIEE 6 0 45:0:0646540%606: 06006 4, 490 4, 312 42 36 4, 448 4,276 
Law (LL. B., J.D., or higher degrees). 9,925 9, 433 9,661 9, i352 264 280 
LADTETY SCIONCOs cccccsisevessesede eos 1, 756 1, 690 455 403 1, 301 1, 287 
Mathematical subject@.ccccccccocscces 9,019 6,924 6, 504 4,953 2,515 1, 971 
FURGOOGRT 6.0006cgcscencrccsoscsccccas 3, 154 2,981 2, 782 2,637 372 344 
WORE BCIOREON 6 6.cc 0:0:60060640006600 15, 460 14, 352 13, 694 12, 683 1, 766 1, 669 
PUES 04 én ce cenedesoceeseereoene 7, 383 6, 930 4,477 4,063 2,906 2, 867 
REUSION ceccscsocesecvcocsrescosecees 8,810 8, 830 7,451 7, 460 1, 359 1, 370 
DOGIGE. SEIGREEE 60 veh ctesccoseesreeceus 49, 740 48, 156 35,479 34, 374 14, 261 13, 782 
ONG, GEROEE 63:60 ccna dsmeewsebondeus 1,261 1, 410 929 1,120 332 290 
DEUNGOOG, BOMMUEE. 6 knccesaGeccseeacns 1,945 1,892 1, 539 1, 496 406 396 
Arts and sciences, general....ccceees 1, 496 1, 580 930 907 566 673 
All Gther ceccesecoceescccccseceoes ° 4,517 4,229 4, 334 4,097 183 132 
Second level (master's except first professional) !® 

DEE cinisnen tenes eee weakens 69, 497 65,614 47,321 44, 252 22,176 21, 362 
RRPICUIINES 6.66 oa seeseeoees wanaeoe 1,014 949 997 937 17 12 
Architecture” .ccccccccsses ae en 290 231 286 216 4 15 
Biological ROMEMMIEET cia wahton so ccaniee a 2,002 1,852 1, 543 1, 448 459 404 
Business and COmMerce...icccsvcesees 4,436 4,041 4,282 3, 896 154 145 
I 31,569 | 31,112 | 16,954 | 16,479 14,615 | 14, 633 
PROCES pccccarsdasetensaawenscen 6, 753 5, 788 6,729 5, 768 24 20 
English and journaliam ..ccccceovecoce 2,798 2, 532 1, 463 1, 382 1,339 1,150 
Fine anG applied O66 sccdccsccocsacse 2,661 2, 448 1, 604 1, 525 1,057 923 
Foreign languages and literature...... 1, 066 1, 044 556 591 510 453 
FOLGE 66.6000 664600600006 6H C6 004860 169 155 169 152 --- 3 
GOOSTARN, . cccccccocceceeucetesoseves 181 184 152 156 29 28 
Dentistry (D.D.S. and D.M.D. only).. --- --- nee --- --- --- 
Medicine GED. CABS) oicitsicecveceses --- --- oe — ialoaned paeeee 
MUPSINE coccrcecececceeccoccveseveecs 516 479 6 5 510 474 
Ws ao oars cena varwaeaaawae 122 122 111 109 1] 13 
Other health professions ...ccsccccces 1, 144 1,079 901 855 243 224 
PEGS - GEOREURIGCS 656 458044%006500000 507 447 11 7 496 440 
Law (LL. B., J.D., or higher degrees) . 496 458 481 439 15 19 
LAMPREY: SCIDNES o.6ccvceeesnwseones cen 205 157 26 31 179 126 
Mathematical subjects..... i d-ae-ne ak cena 1, 499 1,234 1, 188 994 311 240 
Philosophy ..ccccccccccccscccccccccecs 363 312 331 278 32 34 
er 3,179 3,034 2,909 2, 763 270 271 
Psychology .cccscccvcecccoseceecessees 1, 254 1, 235 857 836 397 399 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Earned degrees conferred, by field of study, level of degree, and sex, United: States!, 
1957-58 and 1958-59—Continued 























Total Men Women 
Field of study 
1958- 59 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 1957-58 
Second level (master's except first professional)! 
RANMA cccwivgcrsonsessassnadanatae 1, 189 1,077 951 915 238 162 
See BAIN on vi ccd cdncdcxrcdeoce 5, 490 5, 159 4, 368 4,091 1,122 1, 068 
MO, DENNOU sawksenivoteveadawanwones 73 61 55 41 18 20 
BOISUGSE, BORETEL ccc anccccsscseseces 352 223 267 184 85 39 
Arts and sciences, general .......... 82 67 48 41 34 26 
Pe Ge cnnssceweendesecbneseuseous 87 134 76 113 ll 21 
Doctor's (Ph.D., Ed.D., etc. ) 

PEE 66S eFCeSOKN EROS KE ORS HeCES EER 9, 360 8,942 8,371 7,978 989 964 
POTIEINEEG 6 0606 eondeeesens6eaeneees . 343 309 336 303 7 6 
ee ie eee 3 5 3 5 --- “oo 
Biological sciences®. .cccccccccccccces 1,045 1,125 933 987 112 138 
Business and COMMETCE .ececcccccces 137 109 133 104 4 5 
DE <csctecbetinnecnanerhenwtnanee 1,614 1,638 1,297 1,297 317 341 
NN Ee 714 647 713 643 1 4 
English and journalism .........e.00. 382 335 317 282 65 53 
Fame ORE GOUIOE BFEbccccccccccceceocs 276 219 233 191 43 28 
Foreign languages and literature ..... 241 224 182 159 59 65 
WO 6h 46000000640 00seeeeeseeneee 33 31 32 31 l --- 
COOGREONOD «60006006 cesecennseeeceeos 51 56 43 47 8 9 
Dentistry (D.D.S. and D,.M.D. only).. aes one ose ose ae aces 
Medicine GLLD. cthy)cccccocccesceses --- --- --- --- --- --- 
IUGEGIRGE cececccccsesceceseoooocesoos --- --- --- --- --- --- 
EE OEE EL ID 64 59 64 59 --- --- 
Other health professions .......ece000. 89 88 81 81 8 7 
SE NEES: ccc cadacdedacnde sees 26 23 4 9 22 14 
Law (LL.B., J.D., or higher degrees) 28 32 26 32 2 oo- 
RENEE: GE ve cccdaneeseecend- oboe 6 19 4 13 2 6 
Mathematical subjects .ccccccccccccecs 282 247 267 232 15 15 
PR ccccnkeagaweneeeeewnee ouaa 100 102 90 97 10 5 
ee 1,812 1,655 | 1,743 1, 589 69 66 
PD ccs cceeeunse eeeseneoensan 635 572 537 488 98 84 
DE. wile deidinadedewesakelneewen ae 264 290 250 276 14 14 
te MUIOENN os ca codiecdeedeedccace 1, 187 1, 106 1,058 1,010 129 96 
es SOE 44.0504 404 ehn0S006eKeCs 2 27 2 23 --- a 
eee, MEE cc cc dadbbancéeasoaua 6 --- 6 --- --- oo- 
Arts and sciences, general ......000% I --- 1 --- --- --- 
EO Ac becibeeneustsewweasescawius 19 24 16 20 3 4 























‘Data cover the entire United States (50 States 
and the District of Columbia) plus outlying parts. 

2Includes bachelor of arts, bachelor of science, 
and such first professional degrees as M.D., 
LL.B., D.D.S., and B.D. Also includes cer- 
tain master's degrees when they constitute the 
first professional degree in their respective 
fields. (See footnote 10 below) 

3Excludes architectural engineering. 

*Does not include psychology, which because of 
its multicategory nature, has been listed inde- 
pendently. 

For a breakdown of engineering degrees by 
field of specialization, see circular entitled "En- 
gineering Enrollmentsand Degrees, 1959," Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Includes public health nursing; excludes nursing 
education, 
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"Excludes. pharmacology. 

®Does not include geography, which, because of 
its multicategory nature, has been listed inde- 
pendently. 

Does not include geography, philosophy, or 
psychology, which, because of their multicate- 
gory or comprehensive nature, have been listed 
independently in alphabetic order. 

Includes degrees beyond the bachelor's or first 
professional level, but below the doctorate. This 
category does not include such degrees as Master 
of Library Science, Master of Social Work, Mas- 
ter of Business Administration, etc., when these 
constitute first professional degrees. (See foot- 
note 2 above. ) 


Source: Office of Education, Higher Education 


Division, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 
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NEW HAZARDOUS-OCCUPATIONS ORDERS 


It was Wednesday, August 17, 1960, 
and Joe Summers, age 17, had been 
employed only that week as a burner 
in a northern shipyard to help in re- 
ducing old ships to scrap, an opera- 
tion commonly known as shipbreaking. 
Joe would have been a junior at the 
local high school in the fall--that is, 
if his foot had not slipped that day at 
work, Almost instantly Joe was elec- 
trocuted when his foot slipped through 
a 4-inch crevice and touched the power 
cable of a giant gantry crane. As fate 
would have it, on the very day that 
Joe died--August 17--Secretary of La- 
bor James P. Mitchell called a public 
hearing in Washington on a proposed 
hazardous-occupations order raising to 
18 years the minimum age for employ- 
ment in shipbreaking operations. Trag- 
ic deaths like Joe's and the severe in- 
juries suffered by other youths while 
at work clearly demonstrate the con- 
tinuing need for the 18-year age minimum 
for employment in occupations that are 
particularly hazardous for minors, as 
required under the child-labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 


Inline with his responsibilities under 
this act, the Secretary of Labor has 
recently issued two new hazardous- 
occupations orders which set an 18- 
year age minimum for employment in 
certain occupations: Hazardous-Occu- 
pations Order No, 14,!' which applies 
to operation and maintenance of power- 
driven circular saws, bandsaws, and 
guillotine shears; and Hazardous-Occu- 
pations Order No, 15, which covers 
all occupations at the site of wrecking, 
demolition, and shipbreaking opera- 


‘For history and procedure of issuing haz- 
ardous-occupations orders under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, see Protecting Youth 
From Work Hazards (in the Occupational 
Outlook Quarterly, February 1958, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics). 
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PROTECT YOUNG WORKERS 


by Clyde Smith 
Bureau of Labor Standards 


tions. Both orders became effective 
November 15, 1960. 


Operation of circular saws, band- 
saws, and guillotine shears by em- 
ployees under 18 years of age was for- 
merly prohibited only when these ma- 
chines were used on certain materials, 
for example, wood and paper. Order 
No, 14 extends the 18-year minimum 
age requirement to the operation and 
servicing of all such machines regard- 
less of the materials being processed. 
The order exempts operators of circu- 
lar and band saws and guillotine shears 
which are equipped with full automatic 
feed and ejection and have a fixed bar- 
rier guard to prevent bodily contact 
with the point-of-operation, Appren- 
tices and student-learners are also ex- 
cluded from coverage under specified 
safeguards, 


In addition, previously issued orders 
covering operators of other machines 
were amended to cover employees who 
service the machines, The other 
amended orders and the machines to 
which they refer are: No, 8 (metal- 
forming, punching, and shearing ma- 
chines), No. 10 (meat-processing ma- 
chines), No. 11 (bakery machines), and 
No, 12 (paper-products machines), 


Because of the great dangers inherent 
in the work, Hazardous-Occupations 
Order No. 15 applies without exception 
to all occupations at the site of wrecking, 
demolition, and shipbreaking operations, 
The order defines such operations as 
"all work, including cleanup and salvage 
work, performed at the site of the total 
or partial razing, demolishing, or dis- 
mantling of a building, bridge, steeple, 
tower, chimney, other structure, ship 
or other vessel," 


In line with procedures followed in 


the development of other hazardous- 
occupations orders, the provisions of 
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these new orders and the amendments 
were based on the findings in reports of 
investigations made by the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor's Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, The investigation reports were 
reviewed by an outside committee of 
technical advisors, Public hearings 
on the proposed orders were held on 
September 14. No opposition to the or- 
ders was expressed at the hearings. 


The previously issued hazardous- 
occupations orders, by numbers and the 
occupations to which they relate are as 
follows: 


1, Occupations in or about plants 
manufacturing or storing explosives 
or articles containing explosive com- 
ponents, 


2. Motor-vehicle driver and helper, 
3. Coal-mine occupations, 


4, Logging occupations and occupa- 
tions in the operation of any sawmill, 
lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage- 
stock mill. 


5. Occupations involved inthe opera- 
tion of power-driven wooiworking 
machines, 


6. Occupations involving exposure 
to radioactive substances and to 
ionizing radiations. 





7. Occupations involved inthe opera- 
tion of power-driven hoisting appa- 
ratus. 


8. Occupations involved in the op- 
eration of power-driven metal-form- 
ing, punching, and shearing ma- 
chines, 


9. Occupations in connection with 
mining, other than coal, 


10. Occupations in or about slaugh- 
tering and meatpacking establish- 
ments and rendering plants. 


11, Occupations involved in the op- 
eration of bakery machines. 


12, Occupations involved in the op- 
eration of paper-products machines, 


13, Occupations involved in the 
manufacture of brick, tile, and kin- 
dred products. 


Detailed provisions of the orders and 
the specific occupations they cover, as 
well as information on the other child- 
labor provisions of the Federal law, 
are given in Child-Labor Provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, Child- 
Labor Bull, No. 101. The publica- 
tion may be obtained from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C., upon request, 





tion Act, 





FEDERAL LOAN FUNDS HELP STUDENTS THROUGH COLLEGE 


Federal loan funds are available to able students in colleges and 
universities which participate in the National Defense Student Loan 
Program, as authorized under Title II of the National Defense Educa- 
The U.S. Office of Education has announced that $57,7 
million in Federal funds will be provided for the 1960-61 academic 
year to 1,407 colleges and universities, 
program began, about 135,000 students have received $60 million in 
loans to further their higher education, 


General information on Federal loan funds and a list of partici- 
pating institutions may be obtained by writing to the Student Loan Sec- 
tion, Financial Aid Branch, Division of Higher Education, U.S, Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D.C, 
loan should write directly to the participating college or university 
where they wished to be enrolled, 





Since early 1959, when the 


Students wanting to apply for a 
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FEDERAL PAY RATES AND CAREER EXAMINATIONS 


On July 1, 1960, Congress passed 
legislation providing a 7, 5-percent in- 
crease in the salaries of many thousands 
of civilian white-collar and profession- 
al workers in the Federal Government, 
The two largest groups to receive pay 
raises were Federal civil service em- 
ployees paid under the Classification 
Act and postal service workers paid un- 
der the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act. These acts, which were 
amended by the new legislation, de- 
termine not only the salary scales of 
the workers covered, but also the 
workers! grades and positions, 


An employee covered by the Clas- 
sification Act normally begins working 
at the minimum salary for the grade to 
which he is appointed, and receives 
periodic pay increases if his job per- 
formance is satisfactory. Workers 
holding positions in the 10 lowest grades 
receive salary increases every 52 weeks 
until they reach the maximum salary 
for the grade, In grades GS-11 through 
GS-17, increases are given every 78 
weeks, In addition, every department 
in the Federal government has an estab- 
lished merit promotion plan under which 
all qualified employees are guaranteed 
consideration for promotion, The ac- 
companying table gives the minimum 
and maximum salaries! for each grade 
level before and after the 1960 pay 
raise, Corresponding information for 
postal workers is given on page 22, 


Nearly all positions in the Federal 
civil service are filled through com- 
petitive examination, About 5,000 ap- 
pointments to a variety of career posi- 
tions (GS-5 and above) are made each 
year through the Federal Service En- 
trance Examination (FSEE)., To qual- 
ify in this examination, all candidates 
must pass a written test designed to 
measure their potential for growth in 
careers in the Federal Government, 
Candidates sending applications for the 
test for grade GS-5 positions must 
(1) have completed, or expect to com- 
plete within 21 months, a 4-year col- 
lege course leading to a bachelor's de- 
gree; or (2) have 3 years of experi- 
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ence in administrative, professional, 
investigative, technical, or other re- 
sponsible work which has prepared them 
to enter into the positions for which 
this examination is appropriate; or 
(3) have any equivalent combination of 
the above education and experience, 
(In combining education and experience, 
an academic year of study is considered 
equivalent to 9 months of experience, ) 


College students who wish to enter 
the Federal service shouldtake and pass 
the FSEE as soon as possible so that 
their names will be entered on the lists 
of eligibles for early consideration for 
appointment, Applicants should write 
to the U.S, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C., for a copy of the 
following: Form 5000--AB, Federal 
Service Entrance Examination; An- 
nouncement No, 240, the 1961 FSEE; 
and Form AN--2301, which lists where 
and when the examination will be given, 


‘Excludes longevity raises which begin 10 
years after the maximum salary for a grade 
is reached. 


Minimum and maximum pay rates of Federal 
employees paid under the Classification 
Act, 1958 and 1960 


























General Minimum Maximum 
schedule 
grade 1958 1960 1958 1960 
Syiarean $2,960 | $3, 185 | $3, 530 | $3, 815 
ene 3,235 3, 500 3,825 4, 130 
re 3, 495 3, 760 4,065 4, 390 
eee 3, 735 4, 040 4, 325 4,670 
ib artarana 4,040 4, 345 4,940 5.335 
Riu 4, 490 4, 830 5, 390 5, 820 
Txewers 4,980 5, 355 5, 880 6, 345 
eee 5, 470 5,885 6, 370 6, 875 
Re karan 5,985 6, 435 6, 885 7,425 
Lee 6, 505 6,995 7, 405 7,985 
oe 7,030 7, 560 8, 230 8, 860 
Ps eaes 8, 330 8,955 9, 530 | 10, 255 
ae 9,890 |} 10,635] 11,090 | 11,935 
i ere 11,355 | 12, 210 | 12, 555 } 13, 520 
_ a 12,770 | 13,730 | 13,970 | 15,030 
| eer 14,190 | 15,255 | 15,150 | 16,295 
|; en 15,375 | 16, 530 | 16, 335 | 17, 570 
ee 17, 500 | 18, 500 | 17,500 | 18, 500 
~ Source: U.S, Civil Service Commission. 
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EARNINGS OF OFFICE AND PLANT WORKERS 
IN 61 LABOR MARKETS, 1959-60 


The survey of pay rates for office and 
plant workers conducted annually by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covered 61 la- 
bor markets in 1959-60--three times the 
number covered in 1958-59, The in- 
creased coverage provides a basis for 
comparing earnings in the various occu- 
pations in different parts of the country-- 
useful information for those choosing an 
occupation or a place to work. 


The occupations covered by the sur- 
veys were selected because they are 
found in a wide variety of industries, 
give employment to many workers, and 
represent a wide range of occupational 
fields, They include a few key occupa- 
tions in each of the following groups: 
Clerical; professional and technical; 
maintenance and powerplant; and custo- 
dial and materials movement. Occupa- 








BLS 
bulletin Price 
Labor market number (in cents) 

ee. (Gee enaacenensd ee 1265-59 25 
Albany-Schenectady- 
SEG: Bet Ce tee enactnases 1265-40 25 
Albuquerque, N. Mex..... 1265-5- 20 
Allentown- Bethlehem- 
Baetes, Pes -Mid. cccecce 1265-33 25 
le wand ceiene es 1265-60 25 
Baitimere, BEG. .ccccciere 1265-7 15 
Beaumont- Port Arthur, 
Backer scene aeennevawee 1265-58 25 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 1265-37 25 
Oe, Deel 0eevcesesnee es 1265-61 20 
ee a ea 1265-8 25 
ne. 2 Wo ak wekawenwes 1265-4 20 
Rene, Geii sc cacdcéiaeen 1265-10 25 
Charleston, W. Va. ...... 1265-48 25 
Gaeeee, DG. <i ctceadws 1265-39 20 
CeO, Ms tkseecsenween 1265-45 25 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky....... 1265-31 25 
Cleveland, Ohio .....cccce 1265-1 20 
WS anim icy wenaaes 1265-3 20 
DONtem, GOlesccscccnvccsn 1265-9 25 
Ee, Ge ccedecancans 1265-11 25 
Des Moines, lIowa........ 1265-30 25 
meteott, MGR wcccsssceve 1265-25 20 
Fort Werth, Tex. ..ceccce 1265-13 25 
Covepewin®, BeGs ccccseves 1265-46 20 
re 1265-56 25 
Indianapolis, Ind.......... 1265-22 25 
Jackeom, BGG. ccccccceses 1265-26 25 
secmoeenwitie, Fides cciceces 1265-14 25 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans,.. 1265-23 25 
Lawrence-Haverhill, 
RO, SOs ih cbceenrcsanens 1265-57 25 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 
a ree 1265-35 25 
30 


tional classification is based on a uni- 
form set of job descriptions designed to 
take account of variation in job duties 
from one establishment to another. 


The accompanying tables give some 
ofthe key information, In studying these 
tables, remember that each average rep- 
resents a wide variation of pay rates. 
The rates for a single occupation vary 
from one industry to another in the area, 
and even within a single plant or office. 


The complete reports (listed below) 
also contain information on work sched- 
ules and related wage benefits such as 
shift differentials, paid holidays, paid 
vacations, and health, insurance, and 
pension plans, These reports may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 





BLS 
bulletin Price 
Labor market number (in cents) 
ROE, Debi ck ccedesaocus 1265-51 20 
Demmebhs, TORR, oso vccssee 1265-19 25 
Miami, Fla..... Tere rrT Te 1265-6 20 
Milwaukee, Wis........... 1265-43 25 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
Minh. costs ac Oe tlie ies 1265-21 25 
Muskegon-Muskegon Hts., 
Pk jctokeeeGeneekween ea 1265-55 25 
Newark-Jersey City, N.J. 1265-28 25 
New Haven, Conn. ........ 1265-41 25 
New Orleans, Lia. ..ccccecs 1265-32 25 
New York, N.Y..... eeccee 1265-44 25 
Paterson-Clifton- 
eS ner 1265-50 25 
Philadelphia, Pas .cccccese 1265-16 25 
Presets, Asis, cicccevacee 1265-42 25 
Pittsburgh, Pa............- 1265-20 25 
POSTIOOE, BGs cécctsssces » 1265-12 20 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash..... 1265-49 25 
Providence, R.I.-Mass.... 1265-34 25 
Re, VOb tess esennae 1265-24 25 
eee 1265-47 25 
St. Louis, Mo.-Hl. .....+- 1265-5 25 
San Bernardino-River- 
side-Ontario, Calif....... 1265-15 25 
San Francisco-Oakland, 
Cha Gs ened eneedeaenees 1265-17 25 
Sowaennels, Ges cc sccacieses 1265-53 25 
SND HI ss ec ek ners 1265-2 25 
Sieux Falie, &. Dek... cee 1265-29 20 
ea 1265-38 25 
Washington, D.C, -Md., - 
a Waa ee ate A 1265-18 25 
Waterbury, Comn...cccccce 1265-36 25 
Worcester, Mass. ........ 1265-52 25 
TOUR. POs cwiedsKotcuecesens 1265-27 25 
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TABLE 1. Occupational ear in 61 major labor markets 





(Average weekly earnings’ for selected clerical, professional, and technical occupations studied in 6 broad industry divisions,* August 1959--June 1960°) 





Clerical (women 























































































































— 
30 2eping-m ine . 
Billers, machine E me s Sigs hine Clerks, accounting Clerks, file 
Labor market | det OA 
] | Clerks, Glerks, 
Billin | order payroll 
beer d | Class A | Class B | Class A | Class B| Class A | Class B 
| 
— ———+ 
Akron, Ohio ......ce- cae $68. 50 $61.50 | $76, 0 $58. OC $66. 50 $71. 00 $54. 00 $61. 00 $81. 00 
| 
53. 5( 67 71, OC 61, 50 81, 50 67. 50 66. 50 53. 50 --- 73, 50 
rque Mex 60. 5 se 68, 50 57.50 | 81.5 63, 50 63,00 52, 50 56. 00 79, 00 
Allentown- Bethlehem- | | | 
Easton, Pa.-N.J......0.- 53,00 ane 82.50 | 66, 00 79. 50 64, 50 82. 50 61, 50 
| | 
Atlanta 62,00 | 60.50 | | 63.5 69. 00 51.00 | 62. 50 72, 50 
Baltim 63, 00 55 | 64, 00 66. 00 50.00 | 58.50 | 69.00 
Beaur | 
Tex. inawxenmnds ee --- | | | 86. 50 60, 50 --- 81, 50 
Birmingham, Ala. ........ 62.00 57,00 79, 50 60, 00 52, 00 66, 00 69. 50 
| 
| | 
Boise oe -<- | 70, 50 
Boston 6 55 |} 69,00 
Buffalo 73, 50 | 56, | 73.00 
Cant | 61.00 | -- | 81.00 
Chasiesten, WY. Va. occscer 59. 50 -50 | } 86, 50 
SS eee | 58.50 | 61, 50 | 63, 50 
Chicago, Ill, } 73.50 | 69.5 81,00 
Sincinnati, Ohio-Ky. ..... 64.50 | -- | 74, 50 
| | 
Cleveland, Ohio*.......... | 69,00 | 72.5 | ° 
DIOS, Teliscc vcs ceceseves j 66, 50 55, 5 | 7 
Set: GUS <csaccvaucers | 66.00 | 59. 50 | 77 
Denver, Colo. .......eee0: | 66, 50 58, | 74. 50 
Des Moines, lIowa........-. | --- | --- } 68, 50 
Detroit, Mich. .ccccccesecs } 74, 50 65.5 
Fort Worth, Tex. ......... | 59. 00 54. 00 | 
Greenville, S.C. ....eeeees | 56, 0 5 | 
63, 5 56. 5 ; | 80. 50 
69, 50 é 78, 00 
58.0 | 66, 50 
57. 5¢ | 71,00 
| | 
| 
Kansas City, } “ss 72, 00 62, 00 | 73,00 
Lawrence-Have ; | 
Mass. -N, H. 61,50 | --- 63, 50 
| 
8 | 86,00 
eco 67.0 
57. 50 50. --- . 50 
61,00 69. 66.50 | ri. 
64, 00 66, 50 78.0 | 72, 
63 60. 5 72,50 | | 71, 00 
| 
} 
62,0 -- 73,00 | | 68.0 
Page ; ee : hh 
68, 0, 50 iH 
56. 5C 52.5 66, 0¢ | 66 
| | | 
7 7 79.0 } 69 88, 69 0 69. 50 | 57.5 71. 5 | 80 
| - ‘ } | 
66. 5 82. 0 62 24 6 63 | 5 0 65.5 
67 7c 58. 5 8. 5 61, Xt 67 | i 62 
61.5 78.5 56. 5 81 65, --- | 58.0 64. 5 
é 69.5 61.5 90.5 72, 5 67.5 | 58.5 72.5 81, 50 
a a s 68. 50 4, 50 | 48 55.0 59. 50 
£0 58 g 65.5 85 ) } 55 72. 79.00 
5 59.5 52.5 4 54,5 58. 5 47.5 | $7.5 63. 50 
56. 5 67.5 57 75 ¢ 5 59.5 | 51.5 65.5 
62 7 63 80, 5 67. 55.5 67 
71.5 5 61.5 85.0 68. 55.5 | 63 ? 
6 65 81, 00 56. 5 8 69. 00 --- 60. 5 -- 2.5 
| } 
8 5 | 2 87.5 65, 50 87. 73. x 76, 50 58.5 81 0 
66 : 51, 50 81. 59, 00 — | . | atts 
71 69 7 61 81.5 71.5 | 77. 50 61 | 72 
c ac > | | « | 
48 54.5 69. 5 59 neal | | ‘i 
| | | | 
64, 70.5 57.5 | 79, 63.5 74 one | 62. 5 7 
6 68 5 | 61.5 | 80. 64. 50 64 $2. 
62 66 61,5 84, 5 66, 5 68 54.0 
59.5 50 56 | 82. 63. 66, 50 51,0 
59 é 55. 50 | 77. 55 -- } 49 
| 
_ ’ — — a oe L 1 1 . | 1 ee 
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TABLE |, Occupational earnings in 61 major labor markets--Continued 









































































































rage weekly earnings’ for selected clerical, professional, and technical occupations studied in 6 broad industry division,” August 1959--June 1960°) 
Clerical (women) 
L r Dupl Switch- Tran- 
— Comp- a Key Rie Stenog- Ste nog- Switch- board 
tometer —- punct = raphers, raphers, board ope rator- 
s 
»perators operators general technical operators recep- operators 
tionists general 
$69, 00 ocoe $77.5 $52.00 $92, 00 $76.00 --- $70, 00 $64. 00 $66, 50 
71, OC on 70.0 54. 00 86, 00 5.00 --- 66, 50 61, 50 65, 50 
Re ceces 63, 50 - 73, Sf --- 90, 50 5. 00 --- 58. 50 59. 50 --- 
79, 50 --- 76, 00 69. 00 78.0 68, 50 --- 62, 00 59. 50 76, 50 
70. 00 $59, 00 69. 50 2. 50 84, 00 72. 50 $86. 00 63. 00 65. 00 62, 00 
69, 00 62. 50 65, 50 52. 00 82,00 67.00 --- 62, 50 61. 50 62,00 
70. 00 ese 77. 00 96. 00 81. 50 --- 62.00 62, 50 — 
61, 00 --- 68, 50 84, 50 70, 00 --- 62. 00 63. 00 59. 50 
Boise Idaho --- --- 56. 50 --- 79. 50 63,00 oon 50, 00 61, 00 ‘ 
SO ee 65, 00 56, 00 63, 50 50. 50 79, 00 67.00 71, 50 65, 50 64, 50 62,00 
De Bie Ee” vescceconess 69. 00 --- 69. 50 55. 50 85, 50 74, 00 81, 50 65, 50 66, 00 67, 50 
Cae eee 65. 50 -- 70, 50 --- 82. 50 69. 50 81, 50 67. 50 63, 50 66, 50 
Charleston, W. Va. ....... 59. 00 --- 78, OC 61. 50 89, 50 83,00 --- 66, 00 65. 50 64, 50 
Charlotte 60, 00 --- 59.00 --- 74, 00 62, 00 --- 57. 00 58, 00 62,00 
Chicago, lll... eece , 77, 00 67, 50 75, 50 60, 5 93.00 78.00 90, 50 73.00 75, 00 76. 50 
C nnati, Ohio-Ky. .....+ 67, 50 62, 50 68, 50 49. 00 87. 50 70, 00 --- 68,00 66, 50 63, 0¢ 
Cleveland, Ohio* ....... mt 74, 50 69. 50 74, 0¢ 58. 50 93. 50 76, 50 84, 50 73. 50 70, 00 71, 00 
Dallas, Tex 67. 50 60, 00 64, 50 51, 50 82, 00 71,00 92, 00 59. 50 65, 00 57. 50 
Daytor 71, 50 65, 50 74, 00 55, 00 88.00 88, 00 --- 67,00 66. 50 66. 00 
Denver 67.00 --- 64, 50 50. 50 85,.00 71, 50 --- 62. 50 65,5 63,00 
Des Moines, lowa......... 62. 50 48. 50 57.00 47. 00 79, 00 64, 00 --- 55. 50 61. 50 5 
Detroit, Mich, covecees 81,00 70, 00 80. 50 é 98. 0¢ 87,00 99, 00 77. 00 73.00 73, 50 
Fort Worth, Tex. ..... oes 64, 00 59. 50 61,00 73.00 64, 50 --- 61,00 55. 00 54. 00 
Greenville, S.C. ...csceeee -- eco 53. 50 -- 72, 00 61, 50 --- 48. 50 59. 50 - 
Houston, Tex. ...cccsccecs 67. 50 56. 50 73. 50 52. 00 88. 50 76. 50 91.00 68. 50 65. 50 65, 00 
Indianapolis, Ind. ......... 73. 50 61, 50 70. 50 57. 00 87, 50 82, 00 85, 00 63, 50 63. 50 63,00 

Jackson, Miss. ....ccccccs 53. 50 --- 57. 50 --- 70, 00 60, 00 --- 47. 50 53. 00 --- 
Jacksonville, Fla 60,00 --- 59. 50 49. 50 73,00 63,00 --- 49, 50 57. 00 61, 50 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. .. 71,00 58. 50 67. 50 49, 50 84,50 | 72, 50 74, 50 61, 50 63.00 62, 00 
Lawrence-Haverhill, 

Mase, -N.M, ccccccccceses --- --- 65. 50 --- 81,00 64, 50 --- 64, 00 57, 50 --- 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
COE. sccccccccecsccesesce 83. 50 70, 50 80, 00 61, 50 94, 50 81, 50 91, 50 75. 50 77, 00 72. 50 
Lubbock, Tem. ccccccccccce 52. 00 --- 61,00 --- 74, 00 65, 00 --- 48, 50 52. 50 om 
Memphis 57. 50 56, 00 00 50, 00 71,00 63, 00 --- 46, 00 58. 50 57.00 
Miami, Fla, 59. 50 55. 50 7, 00 48. 50 76, 50 66, 50 82. 50 55. 00 58. 00 58.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. 67, 00 60, 50 - 50 53,00 89, 00 71, 50 70, 50 67, 50 66, 50 66, 00 
Minneapolis-St. ° 

Minn, ccccccsccecccoccces 69. 00 59. 00 63,00 47. 50 79. 00 68, 50 --- 65, 00 62. 50 61, 50 
Muskegon-Muskegon Hts., 

Mich, 72. 50 --- 64. 50 --- 2.00 69. 50 --- 60. 50 65, 50 59. 50 
Newark-Jersey City, N.J. . 75, 00 61,00 68, 50 57. 50 89, 00 73. 50 76, 00 72. 00 69. 00 65, 50 
New Haven, Conn, ........ 79. 50 --- 71, 50 59. 50 85, 50 73,00 77. 50 67. 50 66. 50 66, 00 
New Orleans. La, ....cseee 61, 50 --- 63, 50 43. 50 79, 50 64, 50 --- 51. 50 58. 50 60,00 
Mew York, Mi Y. cccccececee 73. 50 63. 50 68, 50 55, 00 91, 50 74, 50 90, 00 72, 50 72. 50 72, 00 
Pate rson-Clifton- 

Passaic, N.J. . eee 70, 00 58. 50 86. 50 72, 50 --- 68,00 64, 00 
Philadelphia, Pa. 60, 50 63. 50 49, 00 84, 50 69, 00 76, 50 65, 00 63. 50 62, 50 
PRONG, BOs coediececees 63, 50 --- 70, 00 coe 80, 50 72,00 --- 58. 50 59. 00 69. 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 72, 00 69, 00 72,00 55. 50 89, 50 75. 50 85, 00 74. 00 69. 00 64, 50 
Portland, Maine.... 65, 50 --- 61. 50 --- 67. 5C 62, 50 --- 51.00 54. 00 50. 50 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash, .... 73. 50 63, 00 73. 00 51, 00 85, 50 74, 50 --- 68, 00 67. 50 66, 00 
Providence, R,.1.-Mass. ... 62, 50 --- 59. 00 46. 50 73, 50 60, 00 --- 56. 50 58. 00 57. 50 
Richmond, 61, 00 --- 66, 00 52, 00 81, 50 72,00 --- 62, 90 60, 50 61, 50 
Rockford, 70, 00 59. 50 64. 00 54, 00 84, 50 69. 50 --- 66,00 67. 50 68, 50 
St, Louis, 71,00 66, 50 70. 50 54. 00 85, 00 70, 00 74, 00 65, 50 65, 00 64. 50 
San Bernardino-River- 

side-Ontario, Calit. ...... --- --- 81, 50 --- 86, 00 76, 50 --- 72,00 64. 50 --- 
San Francisco-Oakland, 

Calif. ee 80, 00 71,00 76, 00 60, 50 91. 50 80, 50 83, 50 75, 00 73. 50 74, 50 
Savannah, Ga, eeee --- --- 67, 50 --- 85, 00 78, 50 --- 50, 00 56, 00 ew 
> Pea 72, 50 57. 50 73. 50 53. 50 90, 00 77, 50 --- 70, 00 68, 50 70,00 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak, ...... --- --- --- --- 74, 00 63, 50 --- o-- oo- oor 
South Bend, Ind, 73. 50 67, 50 68, 50 61. 50 88, 50 74, 00 coe 67, 00 64, 00 62. 50 
Washington, D.C, - 

Va, ecee eves 69. 50 65, 50 68, 00 52. 50 85, 00 75, 50 77, 50 59. 00 66, 00 70, 50 
Wate Conn, 65, 50 67, 00 70, 50 --- 91,00 75. 50 92. 50 73. 50 65, 00 71,00 
Wor Mass. ee 65, 50 57. 50 58. 50 50. 50 82, 00 66, 50 --- 62, 50 61,00 61,00 
FOO, PRs coccesvcescceses --- --- 66, 00 --- 83, 50 66, 00 _— “on 59. 00 65, 00 

See footnotes at end of table. = 
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TABLE 1, Occupational earnings in 


61 major labor markets--Continued 





















































































































































Average weekly earnings! for selected clerical, professional, and technical occupations studied in 6 broad industry divisions,* August 1959--June 1960*) 
Clerical (women) Professional and technical 
on ee ee Tabulating-machine operators Typists Draftsmen (men) poh ta 
. y Tracers tered, 
| | (men) indus- 
Class A Class B Class C Class A Class B Leader Senior Junior trial 
| | (women) 
—_ canna mais T ia ] 
--- --- | --- | $70.50 $61.50 | $159.00 | $124.00 $99. 00 siete $91. 50 
| 
3 - --- $73. 5C 57.00 --- — 92. 00 — 94, 00 
iquerque, N. Mex,..... --- --- | --- 55, 50 oo- dee 87. 50 me es 
>ntown- Bethlehem- 
Eastor Pa. -N, --- --- | 80.50 | 76, 50 62, 00 146, 00 116, 50 98, 50 - 92.00 
Atlanta, Ga. .. — $72. 00 82. 50 62. 50 54, 50 147, 00 115, 50 87. 50 - 94. 00 
Baltimore Md. --- | --- -- 71,00 54, 50 148, 00 113,00 81, 00 one 93, 50 
Se aur t-Port | 
BGs coeseveooecesedcones --- --- -- 80, 00 6 > 147, 50 129, 50 95. 50 a 111, 50 
mingham -- | 64, 50 --- 66,50 | 53.0 161, 50 124,50 | 88,00 95, 50 
Boise, Idaho --- --- --- 64,50 | 57, 00 | --- ace | owen aon one 
Boston, Mass $83.50 | 65, 0 59, 50 65,5 | 95.50 | 154, 00 119, 50 90, 50 $66. 50 84, 50 
Buffalo, N.Y.‘ --- --- | --- 71, 00 59. 00 154, O( 23.50 | 94, 50 --- 95. 50 
Canton, Ob --- --- | - | 71, 50 57. of 153, 0¢ 128.00 | 101,50 ae 93, 50 
Charleston, --- --- | - 87, 00 58, 50 --- ooo | 108, 50 eee 101, 50 
Charlotte, --- 66. 50 - | 66, 50 51. 00 --- | 101,00 81.00 into avin 
Chicago, Il --- 82, 5C 78.5 | 75, 00 65, 00 149, 00 126. 50 95, 00 --- 95, 50 
ati, 76, 00 59, 50 68. 50 58. 00 139, 00 116, 50 92. 00 =e 94, 50 
eland, ¢ --- - | 77, 00 63 ) 145, 50 120, 50 94, 50 a 97,00 
Dallas, Tex.. --- --- | 63, 50 53. 00 131.50 | 105,50 78, 50 86, 00 
Dayton, Ohio --- 80, 50 74, 00 80. 00 63, 50 138,00 | 126, 00 104, 00 93,00 
Denver, C --- 76, 00 --- | 66. 50 56, 50 155,00 | 125,00 85, 50 85, 00 
Des Moines, Iowa --- --- 63.00 | 59. 50 50, 50 108. 00 76, 50 — 88. 50 
Detroit, Mich. . -<- --- -o- | 87. 50 68, 00 | 141, 50 98, 50 91,00 102, 00 
Fort Worth, Tex - 2. 00 48, 50 98, 00 72,00 | acai 103, 00 
Greenville, S.C. .....eee. ; --- --- --- 47, 00 | 100. 50 an | 73.00 
Houston . --- --- | 67,00 58, 00 } 109, 00 81,50 | 102, 00 
Indianapolis, --- 74, 5 61,50 | 74, 00 57. 50 124, 50 92.50 | 96. 00 
Jacks 7 ate oon coe | 56. 00 52. 00 | 93, 50 64, 50 | --- 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........ ° - 65, 00 61, 00 54. 00 48, 50 } 106, 00 80,00 | — ane 
Kansas City, Mo, -Kans nS 82, 0 65, 00 74, 01 56. 50 113. 00 90,00 | --- 91, 50 
= one = I --- 53. 50 re 96. 00 74,00 | --- 82. 00 
--- 89, 50 edad 78, 50 65, 50 149, 50 119,00 91, 50 --- 101,00 
--- - 56, 00 59. 50 ose iri! mine ate mn ee 
--- - -- | 60, 00 48, 00 pes 116, 50 73, 50 a 83, 50 
--- --- --- 64, 00 52. 50 rie 133. 9 82, 50 --- 78, 50 
--- 75, ( 70, 00 72,00 60, 00 148, 00 118,00 93,00 73,00 89, 50 
--- 76, 00 67, 50 64, 50 56, 50 141, 50 111,00 87, 50 64, 50 88, 50 
--- --- --- 75, 50 56, 00 133, 50 111,00 87, 50 --- 85, 00 
Newark-Jersey City, N.J.. 89, 5C 81, 50 66, 50 69. 00 60, 0¢ 141, 50 116, 50 86. 50 69.00 91, 50 
New Haven, Conn, ... ee oo 88, 50 69, 50 66, 50 60, 00 135, 00 107, 50 82, 00 --- 91, 50 
New Orleans, La, oe --- 74, 50 ore 64, 50 52, 00 132,00 114, 00 84, 50 --- 90, 50 
New York, NM.¥. cewcos cose 97.00 79, 50 72, 50 70, 00 62, 50 170,00 } 128, 00 90, 50 83,00 96, 50 
Paterson-Cl 
Passaic, N eon 74, 63.00 75. 50 63, 50 ar 115, 00 93.00 --- 93. 50 
Philadelphia, Pa... 93, 50 58, 50 72,00 56. 50 161, 0¢ 116, 00 97, 50 63,00 89, 50 
Phoenix, Ariz. ... - --- --- 68, 50 56. 50 ite 111, 50 92,00 --- 92. 50 
Pittsburgh, Pa, .. 100, 00 83. 66, 00 75, 00 62. 50 50 131, 50 96, 00 --- 98, 50 
Portland, Maine......-eeses --- --- --- 58, 00 48, 50 «ce --- --- 77,00 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash, .... --- 90, 00 --- 68, 00 59. 00 ile 114, 50 93,00 _— 87, 50 
v R. I. -Mass. ... --- 71, 50 56. 50 58. 50 48. 00 i 106, 00 83, 50 --- 73.00 
Va. cccccces --- 68. 50 54, 5( 62. 00 54, 00 ngs? 123, 00 89, 50 --- 95, 00 
7 --- --- --- 66, 50 58. 00 127, 00 114, 00 86,00 --- 82. 50 
P=. cescces -- 81, 76, 00 69, 0 58, 00 157, 0¢ 120, 00 95, 00 --- 89, 00 
r no-River- 
side-Ontario, Calif --- --- -- 70, 00 62, 50 ii 134, 00 98. 50 --- 96, 50 
San Francisco-Oakland, = i | 
CM. scccacecissaceensees --- 85, Of 72. 50 64, 00 133,50 | 119, 50 94, 50 --- 96. 50 
Savannah, Ga. oo<- --- --- SNe 54, 0¢ — 106, 00 --- --- 86. 50 
Seattle, Wash, — ~<- --- 73, 00 61, 00 126, 00 105, 50 89, 00 --- 98. 50 
Sioux Falls, S, --- --- --- 52, 50 aie --- --- --- --- 
South Bend, Ind, -- 85. 00 -- 77. 00 57. 50 7— | 138, 00 101,00 --- 92. 50 
Washington, D 
Ja iy? aise o<< _— 67. 00 61, 00 128, 50 109, 00 85, 00 --- 86, 00 
Waterbury poe 88, 50 al 73, 00 62, 00 sana 113, 50 86, 50 --- 91, 50 
Worcester, Se ss 75, 00 vnee 64, 00 55.00 142, 50 117, 50 84, 00 a 86, 50 
Si We oe as ~<a 77. 50 wa 59. 50 56. 00 126, 50 | 104, 00 83. 00 --- 78, 00 
| | | | 
‘Earnings of office workers relate to standard salaries that are paid ary 1960--Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Minneapolis- 
for standard work schedules. Earnings of plant workers are hourly St. Paul, San Francisco-Oakland; February 1960--Cincinnati, Des 
earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and for work on week- Moines, Jackson, Newark-Jersey City, New Haven, New Orleans, 
ends, holidays, and late shifts. Richmond, Sioux Falls, York, March 1960--Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
*Manufact iring; transportation, comm atior anc iblic Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Birmingham, Providence, Waterbury; 
itilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; nce, insurance and real April 1960--Charleston, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles- Long Beach, 
estate; and service, Milwaukee New York, Phoenix, Rockford, South Bend; May 1960-- 
3Survey dates were as follows: August 1959--Seattle; September Albuquerque, Beaumont-Port Arthur, Greenville, Muskegon-Muskegon 
1959--Baltimore, Cleveland; October 1959--Bostor Buffalo, Dallas Hts., Paterson ifton- Passaic, Portland (Oreg. ); June 1960--Akron, 
St is; November 1959--Fort Worth, Philadelpma, Portland (Me. Atlanta, Boise, Houston, Lawrence-Haverhill Lubbock, Savannah, 
Sar nardino-Riverside-Ontario; December 1959- Canton, Dayton, Worcester, 
De Jacksonville, Miami Pittsburgh, Washington, D.C.; Janu- ‘Incl Mimeograph and Ditto. *Data for railroads not included, 
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TABLE 2, 


Occupational earnings in 61 major labor markets 











Average hourly earnings! 


divisions 


? August 1959-June 1960?) 





for men in selected maintenance and powerplant occupations studied in 6 broad industry 



































= > Firemen, Machine- 
Labor market Carpenters Electri- Engineers, stationary Helpers, tool Machinists Mechanics, 
cians stationary er piee trades operators, automotive 
. toolroom 
Be, GH cccnendacenuns $2. 83 $2.92 $2.92 $2.75 $2. 39 --- $2. 84 $2. 81 
Albany-Schenectady- 

Beep, MoVe cocccccececs 2. 63 2.82 2.5 2. 06 2. 25 -- 2.78 2.45 
Albuquerque, N, Mex..... 2.78 3,02 2.79 --- 2.24 --- --- 2, 68 
Allentown- Bethlehem- 

Easton, Pa. -N.J. ccccces 2. 53 2.61 2. 67 2. 26 2. 43 --- 2. 69 2. 44 
BARONE, Ge scccsccesseos 2, 43 2.81 2. 54 1,71 1, 84 --- 2. 56 2. 44 
Baltimore, Md.*....ssee¢ 2.62 2.73 2.47 2.22 2.19 $2.73 2.95 2.45 
Beaumont- Port Arthur, 

TOM, coccesecevesecesece 3,05 3,11 2.87 2. 83 2. 53 --- 2. tS 2.79 
Birmingham, Ala, ....... 2.83 3, 16 2.95 2. 54 2.38 2.89 3.14 2.41 
DOE. Be Mecucdesccd vine --- --- -<- oo- --- -<-- --- 2. 64 
Boston, Mass, .....++ee8: 2. 56 2. 69 2.59 2.18 2.05 2. 57 2.74 2.37 
SSS, ree 2.77 2.97 2.67 2.41 2. 46 2.91 2.93 2.62 
ee. Te ivécerewecnce 2.69 2.89 2. 66 2. 48 --- 2.99 3.01 2. 56 
Chertectesn, W. Vas ceocces 3, 16 3,16 3, 00 --- 2. 56 --- 3,16 2. 33 
Charlotte, N.C. ccccccces 1,97 2.34 2.28 1, 52 1, 36 --- 2.21 2.13 
Chteaee, Bh cccccccecsses 2.99 3.10 3,01 2. 50 2,42 2.91 3,09 2.95 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky. ..... pe 2.81 2.90 2. 46 ae iz 2. 80 2.78 2. 50 
Cleveland, Ohio* ........ 2.90 2.97 2.85 2. 50 2. 48 2, 87 2.95 2.77 
ee 2, 46 2.42 2.13 --- 1, 67 --- 2. 44 2.35 
Dayton, Ohio .....eeeeees 2.98 3,02 2.91 2. 53 2.24 --- 3,07 2. 64 
Denver, Colo, ..cscrceces 2.70 2.79 2.61 2.05 2.17 --- 2.66 2. 67 
Des Moines, lIowa........ 2.72 2.91 2. 46 2.17 2. 26 --- 2. 83 2. 66 
Detvels, Mick cccecccaces 2.96 3,16 3,05 2. 57 2.45 3? 3.17 2.87 
Fort Worth, Tex. ........ 2, 43 2.81 2.64 --- 1,73 --- 2.73 2,04 
Greenville, B.C. .cccceces 1,72 1, 87 2.01 1, 26 1, 33 --- 1, 87 2.24 
Pe 2.94 3,00 2.45 --- oF 2.77 2.92 2.39 
Indianapolis, Ind, ........ 2. 68 2.90 2.75 2.17 2.23 3,07 2.98 2. 57 
Jackson, Miss. ....eeeee --- 2. 48 2.07 --- --- --- 2. 46 z.. &3 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 2,28 2.39 2.22 1, 88 2,00 --- 2, 57 2.22 
Kansas City, Mo,-Kans... 2.76 2.95 2.76 2.24 2. 41 2.93 2. 88 2.64 
Lawrence-Haverhill, 

Mase, NM, ccccccvocece 2,27 2. 48 2. 33 2.10 1,85 --- 2, 38 2.33 
Los Angeles-Long Beacn, 

Cals, weccvevescecececes 2.87 3,04 3.05 2. 60 2. 42 2.92 3,01 2,87 
SE. Belle cccsnvsecas --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 2. 45 
eeneeis, Tete ciccecece 2.21 2.61 2.39 1, 48 1, 64 --- 2. 56 2. 41 
Miami, Fla. ...ccccccccces 2, 40 2.51 2,03 --- 1.95 --- 2.70 2.35 
Milwaukee, Wis. .....s06. 2.79 3,04 2.79 2. 44 2. 20 2.94 3,16 2.79 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, 

Minn, .ccccccccccceccees 2.75 2.95 2. 68 2. 48 2.35 2. 52 2.96 2.65 
Muskegon-Muskegon Hts. , 

Mich, cccccccccccccccnse 2. 63 2. 68 --- 2.27 2.28 2.88 2. 82 2. 63 
Newark-Jersey City, N.J. 2.78 2.95 3, 08 2. 50 2.20 2. 89 2.96 2.65 
New Haven, Conn. ....... 2.42 2. 59 2.41 2.17 PR 2.38 2. 50 2. 44 
New Orleans, La, ....... 2.25 2,68 2.04 1, 87 1,90 --- 2.70 2,29 
New York, N.Y. cccoccoce 2.67 2.78 2.97 2. 48 2.23 --- 2.90 2.65 
Pate rson-Clifton- 

Paeesic, Nid. cccccecece 2.71 2.82 2.71 2.27 2.08 --- 2.72 2. 59 
Philadelphia, Pa, ........ 2. 80 2. 80 2.42 2.29 2.35 2.75 2. 82 2.62 
PUOOMEs, AGIs, cecvcsseses 2.76 3,09 2. 72 --- 2.01 --- --- 2. 60 
Pitteburah, PRs ccceseescs 2.81 2.97 2. 80 2.64 2. 46 3.07 3,03 2.79 
Portland, Maine.........- 2,07 2.20 2,08 1,87 1,85 --- --- 2.09 
Portland, Oreg.-Wash,... 2. 88 3,06 2.81 2.38 2. 37 2. 87 3.01 re ef 
Providence, R.I.-Mass... 2.21 2.29 2. 33 1,91 1.90 2.24 2.33 2. 38 
Ricmenens, VO. coccescces 2. 46 2.78 2.29 1,67 1,92 --- 2.78 2.18 
MOGRIUNG, Bis cdcenceedvece 2, 36 2.74 2.62 2.09 2.02 2.63 2.65 2.25 
St. Louis, Mo.-Ill, ...... 2.83 3, 03 2.81 2. 64 2. 35 2. 88 3,03 2.71 
San Bernardino-River- 

side-Ontario, Calif. ..... 2.67 3.01 2, 86 2. 42 2.36 --- 2.98 2. 83 
San Francisco-Oakland, 

Calif, wscccccccecsevcces 3,05 3,09 3,01 2.62 2.51 3, 08 3,09 3,02 
rn. Ge ccscenaeues 2. 46 2. 83 --- 2.00 1,99 --- 2.94 2.35 
SOG, WOM ccscceccees 2.73 --- 2.75 2. 38 2,25 --- 2.89 2.74 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak. ..... --- -- --- --- --- --- --- 2.41 
South Bend, Ind. ......... 2.98 2.98 2,83 2.62 2.34 2.85 2. 86 2.77 
Washington, D.C, -Md, - 

Wiis. caenecenseeeescdesese 2. 62 2. 59 2.70 1,73 1.99 --- 2.70 2. 35 
Waterbury, Conn, ........ 2. 41 2, 66 2.76 1,96 2.10 --- 2.63 2. 43 
Worcester, Mass, ....... 2.39 2.76 2, 56 2,21 1,97 2. 33 2. 68 2. 36 
FOrR, Phe cvcicececcveces 2. 36 2.47 --- 1,94 1, 87 2.49 2. 40 2. 46 

See footnotes at end of table 1. 
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TABLE 2, Occupational earnings in 61 major labor markets--Continued 


(Average hourly earnings’ for men in selected maintenance and powerplant occupations studied in 6 broad industry 
divisions, ? August 1959-June 19603) 








Mill- Sheet- Tool 
Labor market Mechanics wrights Oilers Painters | Pipefitters}| Plumbers metal and die 
workers makers 
ish. GE so cniaerreses $2.92 $2.92 $2. 68 $2.78 $2. 89 --- $2.94 $3. 16 
Albany-Schenectady- 

THON, Te Fa ov soceeveedees 2. 53 2, 86 2. 06 2. 56 2.85 --- 2. 87 --- 
Albuquerque, N. Mex..... 2.98 --- 2. 16 --- --- --- --- 3,35 
Allentown- Bethlehem- 

Basten, Pa. -Bids cccees 2.73 2, 81 2.45 2, 53 2. 60 --- 2. 89 2. 66 
ee ee 2.35 --- 1,96 2.34 2.89 --- --- 2.95 
Baltimore, Md.‘ ......... 2. 76 2,75 2. 26 2. 33 2.74 --- 2.79 3,04 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, 

BOE. ds:0 0k eeseeesecesere 3,02 --- 2. 55 3, 02 3,17 --- 3.14 --- 
Birmingham, Ala, ....... 2.97 2, 87 2. 48 2, 63 --- --- --- 2.79 
Boise, Maho .cccocsccoves --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Dastem,. BAGG. ocvecvsiecs 2. 43 2. 54 2.04 2.27 2. 66 $2. 60 2. 64 2. 86 
Pettete, Te Te svcawiocaces 2, 84 2.90 2. 45 2,65 2. 80 --- 2.91 ‘ Jee 
Comten, GiG@cccccacescess 2.71 2.85 2.34 2,67 2.87 --- --- 2.94 
Charleston, W. Va. ..cecs 3.18 3,15 2. 64 3, 08 3, 20 --- 3.24 --- 
Chastetie, BGs cecascoses 2, 06 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Chicese, THis... eeeceecce 2, 84 3,01 2, 42 3,05 3, 08 3,07 3,08 3,25 
Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky. ..... 2. 56 2, 86 2. 38 2, 67 2.93 --- 2.93 2.96 
Cleveland, Ohio* ......... 2, 80 2.95 2. 44 2. 69 2.90 --- 2.85 3,07 
Sees. "SOs occwreneewsnwe 2. 42 --- 2,00 2.24 --- 2.36 --- 2. 82 
Dayton, Dhid.ceccoccccves 2.97 --- 2. 39 2.85 --- 2. 82 --- 3.32 
DOs, GOs crs vetveius 2.67 --- ya 2, 64 2. 79 --- 2.75 2. 88 
Des Moines, lowa........ 2. 82 --- 2. 42 2.73 --- --- --- 2.97 
Detelst,. MICK. scc06s165e< 3,12 3, 10 2. 54 2. 90 3, 08 2, 87 3,07 3. 28 
Fort Worth, Tex. .ccceces 2.16 2. 45 2.14 2. 49 --- --- --- 3, 00 
Greenvitie, BG. oc csseves 1,94 --- 22 sa --- L..? --- --- 
ee eee 2. 80 3.21 2.31 2, 84 3,21 --- 3.25 2.97 
Indianapolis, Ind, ........ 2. 82 2. 93 2. 52 2. 43 2.93 2. 49 2.99 3, 08 
SOGROGOR, BDEEGGs sc cccccccciec 2.20 --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Jacksonville, Fla, ........ 2.16 2.65 --- 2.12 2.74 — = one 
Kansas City, Mo,-Kans... me eo 3,02 2. 30 2.76 2.96 --- 2.91 3,02 
Lawrence-Haverhill, 
ee ee eee 2. 43 2.18 1,89 2. 23 2.45 --- --- 2. #3 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, 

Cet be haed-éceaneenbaes 2.81 3,01 2.32 2. 79 2.96 2. 92 2, 87 3, 0 
Se, Bs cecckeaanwns --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
Memphis, Tenn,........0. 39 2. 67 i. OF 2.11 2. 83 --- --- 2. 84 
GR, Fis scccccecesuse 2.23 --- 4 2. 13 --- --- --- 2. 46 
Milwaukee, Wit. oicccccse 2. 81 2, 88 2. 53 2. 88 2.93 --- 2.97 3. 34 
Minneapolis-St, Paul, 

i OE ee 2, 60 2. 82 2. 36 2.91 2.95 --- --- 3, 03 
Muskegon-Muskegon Hts., 

a s.ce hwo ewenee eeks.on 2. 58 2. 66 2.31 2.78 2. 63 --- --- 2.94 
Newark-Jersey City, N.J. 2. 82 2, 86 2.35 2.62 2.95 2.79 2.91 3,01 
New Haven, Conn, ....... 2. 56 2. 48 1,97 2.35 2. 57 oo 2. 52 2. 68 
Mow Orisans, Lt, i ccccccs 2. 56 --- 2.01 2.2 2,78 --- --- --- 
mee Tork, Ma We kscssaces 2.75 2.81 2.32 2. 39 2. 76 2. 49 2.78 3.03 
Paterson-Clifton- 

POGOe. Tidiccssessseus 2. 59 2. 88 2.27 2. $2 2.77 2. 70 2. 70 3, 03 
Philadelphia, Pa...csccese 2, 68 2.74 2,07 2. 58 2. 87 2. 53 2.75 3, 03 
PROGR: MGR. 5064600506 2.89 --- 2.16 2, 88 --- --- --- 3, 03 
Pattetereh, Fe. ccisscscve 2.90 3, 00 2. 51 2. 67 2, 87 2. 70 2. 83 3. 12 
Portland, Maine..... ane 2. 13 --- --- 1, 84 --- --- --- --- 
Portland, Oreg. -Wash, 2.91 2.91 2.38 2.98 2.97 ee 2. 87 = 
Providence, R.I, -Mass, 2,27 2, 16 1,65 ye 2. 27 --- 2.29 2, 83 
Riememees, Vis ccceccaeece 2, 63 --- 1,91 2. 38 2. 86 --- 2. 88 --- 
eee, Th, o0s6césecese 2.45 2,51 2.14 2. 42 2.65 --- 2. 76 2.93 
S. Leute, Ma. .écsees 2. 76 3,02 2. 50 zt 2.96 --- 2.99 3.17 
San Bernardino-River- 

side-Ontario, Calif. ..... 2, 86 --- 2. 33 2, 62 2. 84 ooo ere tiie 
San Francisco-Oakland, 

SE ere er eee 3,05 --- 2. 52 2.97 2.96 --- 2.93 3, 47 
PO. Gtk so cceae ceca 2. 41 --- , teai 2. 53 woe oon ae adit 
Seattle,, Wash. .......00- 2. 82 2.72 2. 33 2.81 — ovaiae a 3. 00 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak, ..... --- --- --- --- --- --- --- --- 
South Bend, Ind. ......... 2.98 2.98 2. 48 2.92 3,01 --- 3, 00 3. 22 
Washington, D.C, -Md, - 

>. ucsaneveenceabkicenaewe 2.70 --- --- 2. 21 2. 66 --- --- --- 
Waterbury, Conn, .......+. 2.59 2. 56 2.31 2. 39 --- 2. 32 2. 72 2. 80 
Worcester, Mass. ........ 2. 52 2.62 2.20 2. 47 2.6 --- --- 2. 62 
we; Bk cewesedeoeacnes 2. 46 2. 50 1,93 2,09 2.37 --- --- 2. 63 





























See footnotes at end of table 1. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING FOR STUDENTS 


This past summer, 123 students from 
4-year professional schools throughout 
the United States received special train- 
ing under the Commissioned Officer 
Student Training and Extern Program 
(COSTEP) of the U.S. Public Health 
Service (PHS). During their training, 
these students served on temporary 
active duty with the Service as mem- 


bers of its Commissioned Reserve. 


They assisted regular PHS personnel 
with radiological health surveys, mental 
hygiene work, communicable disease 
eradication, water pollution control, 
dental research, and other public health 
activities, 


These students constituted only one 
group among many trained under this 
program, Assignments under COSTEP 
are open each year to medical, dental, 
engineering, science, nursing, and vet- 
erinary students who are interested in 
future careers in the Commissioned 
Corps of the PHS, Students must have 
completed either their second or third 
year of professional education by 
July 1 of the year they are assigned, 


Students selected for COSTEP are 
assigned to the Service' sCommissioned 
Reserve ina grade equivalent to Second 
Lieutenant inthe Army. They are then 
placed on active duty for a period not 
to exceed 120 days. Opportunities for 
either medical or dental internships or 
active duty upon graduation are also 
available to qualified students. The larg- 
est number of students under COSTEP 


are employed during the summer months, 
However, the program is open the year- 
around, sothat students attending schools 
operated on the quarter system can 
apply throughout the year. 


The purposes of COSTEP are to 
stimulate the interest of promising stu- 
dents in future careers with the Public 
Health Service, to enable them to fur- 
ther their professional knowledge while 
gainfully employed, to give them an 
opportunity to increase their under- 
standing of and interest in the functions 
of government and independent public 
health agencies, and to provide the 
Service with competent help, especially 
during the vacation months, 


In general, the nature and location 
of assignments under COSTEP include: 
Laboratory assignments in medical re- 
search programs at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health (Bethesda, Md.) and the 
Communicable Disease Center (Atlanta, 
Ga. ); clinical clerkships at Public 
Health Service hospitals and other med- 
ical facilities in the United States usu- 
ally open to students with 3 years of 
professional education; and field assign- 
ments in public health activities. 


A studert should apply for an assign- 
ment at least 120 days before the date 
he will be available. For further in- 
formation and special applicationforms, 
write to the Surgeon General, U.S, 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
D.C, 
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